Wilson  re-elected 
head  of  UTFA 

pV'fcd  Wilson,  president  of  the  Univer- 
u J>ty  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association, 
p,  T?en  reelected  to  a second  term  as 
Yea  i?nt  ^ acclamation.  For  several 
pu  .rs  before  becoming  president  he  was 
>r  of  UTFA’s  university  and  external 
airs  committee. 


Royal  welcome 

King  Carl  XVI  Gustav  and  Queen  Silvia  of  Sweden  were  wel- 
comed to  U of  T by  President  George  Connell  on  March  16.  They 
visited  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  where  they  saw  displays  of  a dental 
implant  technique  first  developed  in  Sweden  and  subsequently 
refined  at  U of  T.  Later  they  had  lunch  at  Hart  House. 
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University  salaries  less  than 
in  private,  public  sectors:  new  study 


by  George  Cook 

Faculty  members  and  senior  univer- 
sity administrators  make  less 
money  per  year,  and  over  the  course  of 
their  careers,  than  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  a new 
study  confirms. 

The  report,  commissioned  by  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  a year 
ago,  was  carried  out  by  Hay  Manage- 
ment Consultants,  an  international  con- 
sulting firm  specializing  in  job  assess- 
ment and  compensation  analysis.  The 
first  of  its  kind  in  Ontario  by  an  indepen- 
dent consultant,  it  cost  COU  about 
$110,000. 

Hay  found  that  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  academics  in  Ontario  univer- 
sities is  about  $55,500  a year,  while  pro- 
fessionals employed  in  the  public  sector 
earn  $59,500  and  those  in  the  private 
sector  $68,200. 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  academic 
apprenticeship  and  the  relatively  low 
salaries  of  assistant  and  associate  pro- 


Draft report  details 
Governing  Council  reform 


A draft  report  on  governance  that 
.spells  out  how  Governing  Council 
can  be  reformed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples approved  last  December  is  now 
being  circulated  for  comments.  Council 
will  debate  the  proposed  changes  at  its 
May  19  meeting. 

A special  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contain- 
ing the  report  will  be  published  on 
March  28.  Copies  of  the  report  are 
available  from  the  Governing  Council 
secretariat,  978-2117,  to  anyone 
wishing  to  consult  it  before  then.  Coun- 
cil chairman  St.  Clair  Balfour  is  asking 
members  of  Council  and  the  University 
community  to  send  him  their  comments 
by  April  11.  A preliminary  discussion  at 
Governing  Council  will  take  place  on 
April  14.  On  May  9,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  receive  the  final  text  for 
approval  and  submission  to  Governing 
Council. 

Under  the  proposed  changes,  Council 
would  consist  of  three  boards:  the 
Academic  Board,  which  would  combine 
cf,  resP°nsibilities  of  the  Academic 
.airs  and  Planning  & Resources  Com- 
mittees; the  Business  Board,  which 
v°uld  be  responsible  for  policy  on  fiscal, 
Personnel  and  property  matters  and 
v°uld  act  on  behalf  of  Council  in  wage 
l^gntiations;  and  the  University  Affairs 
^)ard,  which  would  take  on  the  respon- 
p 1‘ities  of  the  Committee  on  Campus  & 
0|nmunity  Affairs  as  well  as  plans  and 


budgets  for  campus  and  student  service 
ancillaries. 

The  Academic  Board  would  have  a 
membership  of  110.  Heads  of  academic 
divisions  would  hold  seats  ex  officio.  The 
total  academic  membership  — faculty 
and  academic  administrators  — would 
constitute  a majority.  There  would  be 
See  GC : Page  2 


fessors,  university  faculty  members 
earn  less  in  a lifetime  than  other 
professionals. 

At  today’s  salary  levels,  academics 
will  earn  about  $1.7  million  before  they 
retire,  public  sector  professional  $1.9 
million,  private  sector  professionals  $2.2 
million. 

‘It  is  only  when  an  academic  achieves 
the  rank  of  full  professor  . . . that  some- 
thing approaching  competitive  salaries 
is  achieved,”  the  study  says.  “Whether 
or  not  this  market  positioning  is  ap- 
propriate is  a matter  for  major 
stakeholders  to  decide.” 

In  its  assessment  of  compensation  for 
administrative  positions,  Hay  also  found 
that  senior  university  administrators  - 
those  above  the  level  of  a director  — 
earn  less  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
private  sector.  At  the  highest  vice- 
presidential  and  presidential  levels, 
private  sector  salaries  are  25  to  50  per- 
cent higher  than  university  salaries. 

"While  universities  are  probably  able 
to  compete  for  talent  at  lower  levels  of 
the  managerial  and  professional  hier- 
archy, they  are  likely  to  be  at  a disad- 
vantage when  they  attempt  to  recruit  at 
more  senior  levels.” 

The  report  concludes  that  the  rewards 
for  administrative  service  are  "largely 
intrinsic,  and  reflect  ...  the  approba- 
tion and  confidence  of  one’s  peers.  This 
underscores  one  area  where  value 
systems  vary  strikingly  with  those  in 
the  non-university  sector.” 

Hay  uses  a points  system  to  evaluate 
and  compare  job  content  and  assess 
compensation.  Once  the  jobs  are  as- 
sessed and  points  assigned,  Hay  com- 
pares them  to  the  ratings  of  comparable 


Highlights  of  the  Hay  report 

• Academics  earn  less  in  the  course  of  their 
careers  than  public  and  private  sector 
professionals. 

• Senior  university  administrators  earn  much 
less  than  their  colleagues  in  the  private 
sector. 

• Comparatively  lower  earnings  diminish  the 
university's  ability  to  compete  for  promising 
academic  and  administrative  staff 

• Research,  scholarship  and  service  to  the 
community  are  integral  parts  of  academic 
life. 

• Research  leave  is  essential  to  the 
academic  enterprise. 

• Tenure  protects  the  integrity  and  enhances 
the  quality  of  research,  scholarship  and 
teaching. 


jobs  in  about  375  private  and  public- 
sector  organizations. 

The  35-page  report  describes 
academic  work  in  terms  of  teaching, 
research  and  scholarship  and  service  to 
the  department,  faculty,  university  or 
community  at  large. 

The  consultants  found  that  academics 
devote  at  least  as  much  time  to  their 
work  as  others,  research  leaves  are 
essential  to  academic  work  and  tenure  is 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  scholarship 
and  teaching. 

“With  regard  to  performance,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  univer- 
sity suffers  fools  and  incompetents  any 
more  than  does  the  private  sector,”  the 
report  says. 

"It  is  likely  that  universities  col- 
lectively employ  some  professors  . . . 
whose  productivity  has  diminished  over 
See  HA  Y : Page  2 


Responses  to  the 


The  report  by  Hay  Management  Con- 
sultants should  lay  to  rest  “un- 
substantiated allegations”  that  acad- 
emics and  university  administrators  are 
overpaid  in  comparison  with  public  and 
private  sector  professionals,  President 
George  Connell  said  in  response  to  the 
recently  released  study. 

In  his  statement,  Connell  urged  the 
provincial  government,  which  has  the 
ultimate  control  over  academic  salary 
levels,  to  accept  compensation  com- 
parisons between  university  professors 
and  other  professionals,  “in  the  inter- 
ests both  of  equity  and  effectiveness  of 
institutions." 

However,  while  he  welcomed  the 
study,  the  president  identified  some 
weaknesses  in  it.  The  report  makes 
several  simplifying  assumptions,  he 
said,  and  so  “does  not  serve  as  a com- 
prehensive description  of  faculty  com- 
pensation." For  example,  it  does  not 
distinguish  between  levels  of  compensa- 
tion at  universities  of  different  size  or 
between  different  disciplines  or  pro- 
fessorial rankings. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has  the 


highest  average  levels  of  faculty  com- 
pensation in  Ontario  and  Canada,” 
Connell  said.  “We  have  been  conscious 
for  some  time  that  we  are  participating 
in  an  international  academic  market." 

Will  Sayers,  COU’s  director  of  com- 
munications, said  copies  of  the  report 
have  been  sent  to  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial government,  who  will  be  invited 
to  attend  a briefing  on  its  contents  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  No  date  has  yet 
been  set  for  the  briefing. 

Faculty  association  president  Fred 
Wilson  said  that  while  the  report  itself 
describes  academics’  lower-than- 
average  earnings,  it  is  noteworthy  for 
having  been  carried  out  by  an  indepen- 
dent consulting  group.  “It  was  done  by 
people  who  don’t  seem  to  be  engaged  in 
special  pleading.” 

The  list  of  about  375  private  and 
public  sector  organizations  to  which 
Hay  compared  Ontario  universities  will 
also  lend  credibility  to  the  report, 
Wilson  said. 

“I  think  this  very  likely  will  have  an 
impact  on  salary  negotiations.  Exactly 
what  that  impact  will  be,  I’m  not  sure. 


POSITIONS  ELSEWHERE 


Notice  of  the  following 
vacancies  outside  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  received  by  the 
Office  of  the  Pres  ident. 

Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute 

President 

The  appointment  will  take 
effect  September  1988.  Send 
applications  to:  Janet 
Wright,  George  Enns 
Partners  Inc.,  Consultants  in 
Executive  Search,  70  Uni- 
versity Ave.,  Suite  410,  P.O. 
Box  14,  Toronto,  Ont.  M5J 
2M4 


University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 

Dean,  College  of  Applied 
Life  Studies 
Qualification  for  rank  of 
professor  is  required. 
Nominations  and 
applications  should  be 
submitted  by  April  l to: 
Professor  John  A.  Milner, 
Chair,  Search  Committee  for 
Dean  of  the  College  of 
Applied  Life  Studies,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  214  Swanlund 
Administration  Building,  601 
East  John  St.,  Champaign, 
IL  61 820 


Pennsylvania  State 
University 

Dean.  University  Libraries 

The  position  is  available  in 
October  1988.  The  search 
committee  will  begin  to 
review  resumes  in  April  and 
will  continue  to  receive  them 
until  a candidate  is  selected. 
Applications  and  nomin- 
ations should  be  sent  to: 
Suzanne  S.  Striedieck,  Chair, 
Dean  of  University  Libraries 
Search  Committee,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  201 
Old  Main,  Box  2,  University 
Park,  PA  16802 


The  Faculty  Club 

°f 

University  of  Toronto 
presents 


w Cajun  Night” 

Friday,  April  29,  1988 

Hors-d'oeuvres 

Shrimp  Chippewa 
Seafood  Gumbo 
Pasta  Jambalaya 
Cajun  Chicken 

Marinated  Hip  of  Beef  - Cajun  Sauce 
Dirty  Rice 

Com  Bread 
Dessert  Table 
Coffee  or  Tea 

JAZZ  BAND 

Reception  7:00  - 7:30  pm  Main  Lounge 
Buffet  7:30  Main  Dining  Room 
Dancing  9:30  - Midnight 

Reservations  978-6325  $19.75  plus  Tax  i % 

(9:00  am  - 5:00  pm)  and  service  charge  15% 

Reservations  for  less  than  six  people  may  have  to  share  a table  with  other  members. 
Members  — Guests 


41  Willcocks  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7 


Hay  report 


But  it  does  provide  documentary 
evidence  that  academics  are  not  as  well 
paid  as  they  deserve  to  be." 

The  study  will  also  be  important  in 
efforts  to  lobby  the  government  for 
more  money  for  universities,  he  said.  “If 
the  province  is  to  have  a competitive 
university  system  that  attracts  the  best 
people  into  teaching  the  next  generation 
of  lawyers,  computer  scientists  and 
historians,  it  will  have  to  offer  com- 
petitive salaries.” 

Wilson  said  he  hopes  the  report’s 
defence  of  research  leave  and  tenure  as 
essential  to  the  academic  enterprise  will 
influence  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  politicians.  The  report’s  description 
of  the  importance  of  research  and  com- 
munity service  to  the  universities  should 
also  have  a beneficial  impact  on  public 
awareness,  he  added. 

Bob  Kanduth,  spokesperson  for  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  said  the  report 
will  be  of  great  help  in  describing  the 
nature  of  academic  work  to  the  public 
and  to  government.  “We  hope  that 
many  of  the  perceptions  people  have 
had  about  academic  life  can  be  put  to 
rest  and  that  we  can  move  on  from 
there." 

Kanduth  also  said  he  expects  the 
report  will  be  cited  extensively  by  fac- 
ulty bargaining  committees  in  negotia- 
tions with  their  respective  university 
administrations.  “We’re  not  getting  the 
kind  of  money  we  ought  to  be  getting, 
and  this  confirms  it,"  he  said. 

Professor  Noah  Meltz,  acting  dean  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  said  the 
report  is  more  than  a comparative 
analysis  of  faculty  compensation;  it  is  a 
credible  description  of  academic  work 
and,  in  particular,  research  and  service. 

Meltz  chaired  the  four-member  steer- 
ing committee  that  set  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  Hay  study.  He  also 
participated  in  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
advise  the  consultants  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  academic  work. 

By  confronting  the  issues  head  on,  the 
report  will  help  explain  the  practices  of 
research  leave  and  tenure  to  those  who 
still  think  of  them  in  terms  of  long  vaca- 


GC  reforms 

Continued  from  Page  1 

representatives  on  it  from  all  the  estates 
on  Governing  Council  but  Council 
members  would  not  constitute  a major- 
ity. Teaching  staff  representatives 
would  be  elected  and  students,  adminis- 
trative staff  and  alumni  who  are  not 
members  of  Council  coopted. 

The  University  Affairs  Board  would 
have  15-20  members  plus  ex  officio 
members.  The  majority  would  be  from 
Governing  Council,  with  some  lay 
representation. 

The  Business  Board  would  have  about 
20  members,  including  at  least  12 
alumni  representatives  or  government 
appointees  on  Council,  two  coopted  lay 
members  and  two  administrative 
assessors  chosen  by  the  president. 

As  recommended  in  the  Stansbury 
report,  more  authority  would  be 
delegated  by  Governing  Council.  The 
new  system  would  reduce  the  number  of 
times  the  same  issue  was  formally  con- 
sidered by  different  bodies.  The  use  of 
special  committees  would  be  encour- 
aged, with  some  being  given  the  power 
to  act  on  behalf  of  Council.  Committees 
would  have  the  power  to  add  policy 
matters  to  their  agendas  and  determine 
the  manner  in  which  policy  would  be 
developed. 

The  Academic  Board  would  have 
standing  committees  on  agenda, 
academic  appeals,  academic  policy  and 
programs,  budget  and  planning  and 
priorities.  The  University  Affairs  Board 
would  have  an  elections  committee  and 
the  Business  Board  an  audit  committee. 


tions  and  iron-clad  job  security,  Meu 
said. 

The  report  will  be  brought  to  univer- 
sity bargaining  tables  in  the  months  ar  | 
years  ahead,  but  its  impact  on  salar 
settlements  will  ultimately  depend  (,« 
the  reaction  of  the  provincial  govern 
ment,  the  private  sector  and  the  pubij'! 
at  large,  he  said. 

Concerning  salary  levels  of  senior 
administrators,  Meitz  said  the  trend  at 
U of  T in  recent  years  has  been  to 
reduce  the  differential  between  those  in 
academic  and  administrative  roies.  Ser- 
vice to  the  department,  faculty,  colley-e 
or  university  has  always  been  a part  of 
academic  life. 

The  report’s  conclusions  could  lead  to 
the  professionalization  of  academic 
administration,  Meltz  said.  If  the 
salaries  of  senior  administrators  were  to 
reach  the  levels  of  their  private  sector 
counterparts,  there  would  be  a tendency 
for  administrators  to  remain  in  their 
positions  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
becoming,  in  effect,  former  academics 
in  managerial  positions. 

However,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  promoting  principals 
deans,  directors  and  chairs  from  the  I 
ranks  for  fixed  terms  of  office  will  be  ! 
replaced,  Meitz  said.  Universities  in 
Canada  have  been  willing  to  incur  the 
costs  — of  training  and  turn-over,  for 
example  — of  a system  of  collegial 
management. 


Hay  report 

Continued  from  Page  1 

time.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  likely  that 
other  large  organizations  employ  their 
own  level  of  diminished  productivity. 
From  this  perspective,  it  can  be  argued 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  tenure  system 
that  protects  less  productive  individuals 
but  the  inertia  of  all  large  institutions.” 

The  Hay  consultants  were  aided  in 
their  work  by  a four-member  steering 
committee  chaired  by  Professor  Noah 
Meltz,  acting  dean  of  the  University’s 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  com- 
mittee established  the  general  terms  of 
reference  for  the  study. 

Meltz  also  participated  in  a seven- 
member  academic  advisory  committee. 
It  met  with  the  Hay  consultants  for  two 
days  in  February  to  discuss  the  nature 
and  scope  of  academic  work. 

On  the  advice  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  consultants  excluded  faculty  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  from  the  study. 
Practices  in  those  disciplines  differ 
significantly  from  others,  the  report 
says.  It  adds,  however,  that  academies 
in  medicine  and  dentistry  earn  less  than 
their  colleagues  in  private  practice. 
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Board  explains  its  decision  on  access  to  mail  system 

rn he  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board,  vpratv  T irn fi  a i ■ ... 


The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board, 
in  ordering  the  University  to  restore 
t)ie  staff  association’s  access  to  the 
internal  mail  system,  has  ruled  that  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
has  a right  to  protect  its  supporters’ 
access  to  the  system. 

The  three-member  board  found  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  CUPE’s  position  that 
the  University  violated  section  64  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  when  it  termin- 
ated UTSA’s  access  to  the  internal 
mails  last  August. 

Section  64  prohibits  employers  from 
participating  in  or  interfering  with  the 
formation  of  a trade  union.  (Employers 
may  express  their  views  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a union  provided  they  do  not  use 
“coercion,  intimidation,  threats,  pro- 
mises or  undue  influence.”) 

On  Feb.  19  the  board  ordered  the  Uni- 
versity to  restore  UTSA’s  access  to  the 
system  and  on  March  4 the  panel  re- 
leased the  reasons  for  the  decision.  The 
report  of  the  dissenting  member  of  the 
panel  was  also  released. 

While  CUPE  would  not  be  entitled  to 
use  the  University  mail  system  were  it 
acting  independently,  its  formal  associa- 
. tion  with  UTS  A gave  it  that  right. 

"It  is  crucial  to  our  conclusion  in  this 
matter  that  UT3A  was  continuing  to  do 
what  it  had  always  done:  use  the  Inter- 
nal mail  system  to  distribute  materials 
of  concern  to  it  and  its  members  or  its 
broader  constituency.” 

UTSA  is  the  “main  force”  behind  the 
certification  campaign  and  its  associa- 
tion with  CUPE  has  been  made  clear  to 
the  administrative  staff.  When  the  Uni- 


versity  restricted  UTSA's  ability  to 
communicate  with  its  supporters,  it  was 
also  restricting  CUPE’s  ability. 

“CUPE  is  simply  seeking  to  maintain 
a practice  which  its  major  supporter  has 
enjoyed  since  its  inception  and  has 
enjoyed,  not  because  it  represents 
employees  of  the  Univerity  in  discus- 
sions with  the  University,  but  simply 
because  it  is  a campus  organization.” 

The  board  rejected  the  University’s 
claim  that  allowing  UTSA  access  to  the 
mails  would  constitute  employer  sup- 
port for  a trade  union  in  violation  of 


section  64. 

In  our  view , the  opposite  is  the  case. 
By  letting  the  matters  continue  [as  they 
had  in  the  past],  the  University  would 
not  be  indicating  its  support  for  CUPE- 
it  would  simply  be  treating  UTSA  as  it 
treated  all  other  organizations  on 
campus.” 

Distribution  by  the  University  of 
other  organizations’  material  is  not  con- 
sidered support  for  that  material. 
Access  to  the  mail  system  is  a pre- 
existing practice  and  UTSA’s  use  of  it 
does  not  involve  the  University  “in  a 


deliberate  way”  in  the  certification 
campaign. 

The  dissenting  member  of  the  panel 
accepted  the  University’s  argument 
that  permitting  UTSA  access  to  the 
mails  for  the  purposes  of  soliciting  sup- 
port for  CUPE  would  constitute  par- 
ticipation in  the  organizing  drive  by  the 
employer  and  thus  a violation  of  section 
64.  "The  employer  is  obligated  not  to 
interfere  in  the  debate.  The  use  of  the 
internal  mail  system  must  be  denied  to 
both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
CUPE.”  . 


Killam  research 
fellowships 


The  Subcommittee  on  Research  & 
Academic  Services  approved  a 
change  to  the  policy  of  the  Innovations 
foundation  at  its  March  10  meeting  that 
^'11  see  a change  in  the  way  royalties 
bom  inventions  are  distributed. 

The  revision  to  paragraph  13  of  the  in- 
Ventions  policy  and  procedures  still 
half  the  royalties  generated  by 

Waugh  to  GC 

Alex  Waugh,  vice-principal  and 
registrar  of  Woodsworth  College, 
nas  been  elected  to  an  administrative 
rtaff  seat  on  Governing  Council . There 
Were  1,689  votes  cast  in  the  election  in  a 
c°nstit.uency  of  about  6,600.  Waugh 
Reived  746  votes,  John  Maine  541, 
rturray  Luening  282  and  Rosie  Tseu  90. 
h>rty  ballots  were  either  invalid  or 
spoiled. 


an  invention  marketed  by  the  founda- 
tion to  the  inventor,  but  distributes  the 
remaining  portion  under  the  formula 
now  in  use  for  the  distribution  of 
overhead  income  on  research  contracts. 
The  change  means  that  the  contribution 
of  general  facilities  such  as  libraries, 
space,  administrative  infrastructure  and 
utilities  is  recognized  along  with  the 
particular  contribution  made  by  the 
academic  unit  where  the  invention 
occurred,  David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
— research,  explained  in  a memo  to  the 
committee. 

The  current  formula  for  distributing 
overhead  is  50  percent,  on  a slip-year 
basis,  to  the  home  department  that 
generated  the  research,  five  percent  to 
the  dean’s  office  of  multi -unit  faculties, 
fve  percent  to  the  Committee  on 
Accommodations  & Facilities  for 
research -oriented  renovations,  and  40 
percent  to  general  University  revenue. 


Fine  art  celebrates  50  years 
with  lectures  and  exhibitions 


On  March  25  and  26  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art  celebrates  its  50th 
birthday.  The  department  was  estab- 
lished in  1938  and  today  admits  about 
150  new  students  per  year,  for  a total 
enrolment  of  approximately  500. 

In  addition  to  public  lectures  and  a 
forum  on  the  future  of  art  in  Canada, 
faculty  of  the  studio  department  have 
organized  an  exhibition  of  work  by 
members  of  the  faculty  at  250  Queen's 
Quay  West,  in  space  donated  by  Tor- 
onto developer  Huang  and  Danczkay 
Ltd.  The  exhibition,  now  on,  runs  to 
April  10,  Thursdays  through  Sundays, 
from  noon  to  5 pjn.  The  official  opening 


will  take  place  March  25  at  8 p.m.  Gor- 
don Cressy,  vice-president  — develop- 
ment and  institutional  relations,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker. 

As  part  of  the  quinquagenary  celebra- 
tions, students  will  show  their  work  at 
two  exhibitions  opening  today:  one  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Faculty  of  Architec- 
ture & Landscape  Architecture,  230 
College  St.,  to  March  31;  the  other  at 
Gallery  6031  on  the  sixth  floor  of  Sidney 
Smith  Hall  to  April  4.  There  will  also  be 
a retrospective  exhibition  of  works  by 
students  in  printmaking  in  the  Blue 
Panel  Space  on  the  sixth  floor  of  Sidney 
Smith  from  March  23  to  30. 


About  400  students  pressed  their  demands  for  more  university  funding  at  a March  10  rally  at  Queen's  Park. 

Students,  Connell  address  funding  concerns 


Professors  I.M.  Sigal  of  mathematics 
and  Mladen  Vranic  of  physiology 
are  among  the  15  recipients  of  1988 
Canada  Council  Killam  research 
fellowships.  The  awards  provide  salary 
relacement  to  scholars  of  exceptional 
ability  for  research  projects  in  a variety 
of  fields. 

Sigal  received  the  award  for  research 
on  mathematical  problems  in  quantum 
mechanics  of  many -body  systems.  The 
award  to  Vranic  is  for  research  on  con- 
trol mechanisms  of  metabolic  neuro- 
endocrinology in  stress  and  exercise, 
with  a particular  focus  on  physiology 
and  selective  defects  in  diabetes. 

Professor  J.E.  Guillet  of  the 
chemistry  department  is  among  the  18 
researchers  whose  fellowships  were 
renewed.  He  is  studying  the 
photophysics  and  photochemistry  of 
antenna  molecules. 


Some  400  students,  including 
about  150  from  U of  T,  marched  to 
the  Ontario  legislature  March  10  to  pro- 
test the  underfunding  of  the  province’s 
universities. 

At  the  Queen's  Park  rally,  Sheena 
Weir,  chair  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Students,  said  the  government  should 
consider  university  funding  an  invest- 
ment “with  a real  payoff”  in  terms  of  an 
educated,  technologically  literate 
society. 

Professor  John  Starkey,  president  of 


the  Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  toid  the  group 
that  while  enrolment  in  the  provincial 
university  system  has  grown  23  per- 
cent, and  research  30  percent,  in  the 
last  decade,  base  funding  has  risen  only 
two  percent  in  real  terms. 

The  students  also  heard  from  univer- 
sities critics  Richard  Johnston  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  and  Cam  Jackson 
of  the  Progressive  Conservatives. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  minister  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  Lyn  McLeod, 
told  reporters  that  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment has  increased  funding  for  univer- 
sities, but  she  would  not  say  if  next 
month’s  budget  will  include  further 
significant  increases  in  operating 
support. 


Also  on  March  10,  President  George 
Connell  and  four  colleagues  represen- 
ting the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
met  provincial  treasurer  Robert  Nixon 
to  discuss  operating  and  capital  grants 
and  enrolment.  "We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  work  hard  to  ensure  that  the 
government  really  appreciates  the  im- 
pact of  its  policies  on  university  funding 
requirements,”  Connell  said  after  the 
meeting. 

In  other  sectors,  the  government  is 
moving  towards  the  approval  of  capital 
plans  on  a five-year  basis,  but  Nixon 
promised  no  immediate  progress  in  the 
university  sector,  Connell  said.  "We  will 
continue  to  press  that  case  very  strong- 
ly. It  is  critically  important  to  U of  T 
and  other  universities.” 


New  distribution  policy 
for  inventions  royalties 
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OOKS  BY  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  STAFF 


March 

The  Untold  Story:  The  Irish  in 
Canada,  edited  by  Robert  O’Driscoll* 
and  Lorna  Reynolds  (Celtic  Arts  of 
Canada;  1084  pages;  $150  2 vol.  set). 
Volume  I focuses  on  immigration  and 
settlement  patterns  spanning  two 
generations  to  their  contribution  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada 
in  1866.  Volume  II  explores  the  develop- 
ment of  Irish -Canadian  society  within 
the  broader  Canadian  context:  the 
culture,  language,  religion,  sociology, 
politics  and  the  various  personalities 
that  have  dominated  Irish-Canadian  life. 
There  are  200  illustrations  and  more 
than  70  contributors. 

William  Fulbright  and  the  Vietnam 
War:  The  Dissent  of  a Political 
Realist,  by  William  C.  Berman  (Kent 
State  University  Press;  237  pages:  $24 
US).  An  exploration  of  the  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  Fulbright’s  foreign 
policy  views  and  his  political  behaviour. 


Living  with  Diabetes,  by  Heather 
Maclean*  and  Barbara  Oram  (Univer- 
sity of  Toronto~Press;  xii,  154  pages; 
$7.95).  Written  for  people  with  diabetes 
and  their  families,  this  book  describes 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a group  of 
diabetics  about  their  experiences  with 
the  condition  and  their  methods  of  cop- 
ing with  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

Abuse  of  the  Elderly:  Issues  and 
Annotated  Bibliography,  co-edited  by 
Benjamin  Schlesinger*  and  Rachel 
Schlesinger  (University  of  Toronto 
Press;  xii,  188  pages;  $13.95).  Ten 
essays  by  nurses,  psychiatrists,  lawyers, 
sociologists  and  social  workers  on 
various  aspects  of  this  serious  problem 
are  accompanied  by  a bibliography  of 
260  entries  of  material  published  in 
Canada  and  the  US  between  1979  and 
1987. 

Linguistics,  Literary  Analysis,  and 

Literary  Translation,  by  Henry  G. 

Schogt  (University  of  Toronto  Press; 


xii,  178 pages;  $30).  Interdisciplinary  in 
character,  this  study  seeks  to  analyze 
both  theory  and  practice  of  literary 
translation  and  literary  analysis  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  linguistic 
theories. 

Christentum  und  chinesische 
Religion,  by  Hans  Kung  and  Julia 
Ching*  (Piper,  Munich;  320  pages; 
approx.  $30).  This  book  presents  lec- 
tures on  Chinese  religions  (ancient,  Con- 
fucian,  Taoist,  Buddhist)  by  Julia  Ching 
with  responses  from  theologian,  Han 
Kung. 

February 

What  Did  He  Say?  by  John  M.  Robson 
(University  of  Lethbridge  Press;  78 
pages;  $5).  The  text  of  a lecture  in  the 
F.E.L.  Priestly  series,  this  book 
examines  the  editing  from  Hansard  and 
the  newspapers  of  19th-century 
speeches  in  general  and  those  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  particular. 

Social  Structures:  A Network  Ap- 
proach, edited  by  Barry  Wellman*  and 
S.D.  Berkowitz  (Cambridge  University 
Press;  513  pages;  $65  US  cloth,  $22.95 
US  paper).  This  collection  of  original 


PURCHASING 


“FAX":  Current  facsimile  users,  models  and  telephone  numbers: 


Aerospace  Studies 

Xerox 

667-7799 

Dentistry 

Canon 

979-4566 

Economics 

Canon 

978-6713 

Electrical  Engineering 

Sanyo 

978-7423 

Erindale 

Canon 

828-5328 

Governing  Council  — Simcoe  Hall 

Canon 

978-8182 

Instructional  Media  Services 

NEC 

978-7552 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Xerox 

978-7753 

Medical  Genetics 

Canon 

UNAVAILABLE 

Physical  Plant 

Canon 

UNAVAILABLE 

Purchasing 

Canon 

978-5483 

Equipment  Exchange:  To  maintain  current  status  and  information,  we 
have  recently  sent  out  follow-up  letters.  It  you  receive  one,  please 
complete  and  return  as  soon  as  possible. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAM 


The  three  preferred  agencies  are: 

American  Express  443-8411 

Marlin  Travel  485-6771 

Rider  Travel  596-6999 

They  can  assist  you  in  any  travel  arrangements.  Remember  that  advance 
booking  often  saves  money.  Don't  forget  that  using  the  University  Travel 
Card  is  an  efficient  method  of  expense  control.  Travel  card  applications  are 
available  from  the  Purchasing  Department.  Call  978-2354  to  have  yours 
sent  the  same  day  by  campus  mail. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  “Equipment  Exchange”  is  a service  co-ordinated  by  the  Purchasing 
Department  to  facilitate  the  recycling  of  surplus  equipment  within  the  University. 


Furniture  lead  limes  are  becoming  excessive,  so  we  are  seeking 
additional  vendors.  However,  at  this  time,  you  can  anticipate  6 to  16  weeks 
delivery  on  furniture  items. 

Turnaround  documents  for  grant  accounts  will  have  been  sent  out  in  the 
first  week  of  March;  non-grant  accounts  will  follow  within  a day  or  two. 
Please  sign  promptly  and  return  these  documents  so  we  can  implement 
blanket  orders  for  year  beginning  April  1, 1988  (Grant  Accounts)  and 
May  1, 1988  (Departmentals). 

The  personal  computer  service  contract  has  been  established  with: 
CONTELASC , 675-1253 

Please  contact  Mike  Voelker  978-2352  if  you  wish  to  be  included  on  the 
contract. 

SYSTEM  UP-DATE:  70%  of  all  requisitions  are  now  processed  on  line. 
Thank  you  for  your  excellent  response. 

If  you  wish  to  be  on  line,  please  call  978-2353  for  further  information. 

The  Purchasing  handbook  issued  in  1986  is  still  valid.  Updates  will  be 
issued  during  the  summer.  If  you  have  problems,  please  first  check  your 
handbook.  If  you  still  need  assistance,  contact  the  appropriate  buyer. 


CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 

C0URIER-PUR0LAT0R  INSURANCE:  Unless  a value  is  declared, 

Purolator  (or  any  courier)  is  only  liable  for  the  value  stated  on  the  Bill  of 
Lading. 

The  University  has  an  agreement  with  Purolator  to  insure  shipments  for 
over  $100  Collect  and  over  $250  Prepaid,  providing  you  have  called  to 
obtain  a CONTROLLED  SHIPMENT  AUTHORIZATION  from  Purolator  at 
461-9421.  (Note:  This  only  applies  to  Ontario  ground  shipments.) 

Insurance  for  shipments  up  to  $1,000  declared  value  is  free  if  the  value  is 
DECLARED  on  the  Bill  of  Lading.  For  values  over  $1,000  and  less  than 
$2,500  a 2%  surcharge  is  applicable. 

Remember,  all  damaged  shipments  must  be  reported  within  24  hours  of 
receipt. 

RATES:  For  destinations  outside  Canada,  save  money  by  using 
PURGLETTER  or  PUROLETTER  PLUS  ENVELOPES,  rather  than  regular 
office  envelopes,  e g.,  to  the  U.S.  $21.80  using  a Puroletter  Envelope 
compared  to  $29.05  for  a regular  envelope.  In  Canada,  a PUROLETTER 
costs  $9.99  compared  to  $11.55  using  a regular  office  envelope. 

PUROLETTER/PUROLETTER  PLUS  Envelopes  are  available  upon  request 
from  Purolator. 

Don't  forget  that  appropriation  and  telephone  number  MUST  appear  on  all 
Bills  of  Lading. 


PLEASE  NOTE:  Equipment  moved  from  research  to  administration  or  sold  outside 
the  University  is  subject  to  tax  and  duty.  Contact  Customs,  commodity  taxation 
section  if  unsure. 


Description 

Qty 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt  Value 

Contact 

Ergonomic  Computer 
Chair 

1 

HAG 

Best  Offer 

Molly  978-5393 

Wort)  Processors 

2 

Wang 

Diane  Kent  978-5442 

Printers,  letter  quality 
(1  w/twin  sheet 
feeder) 

2 

Wang 

CPU's 

2 

Wang 

IRIS  3020  Computer 

1 

Silicon 

Graphics 

40,00  or  b.o. 

Mr.  Danahy  978-3551 

Computer  (disc 
drive) 

1 

Morrow 

Pre-75 

Best  Offer 

Dianne  Nayda 

978-8374 

Terminal+key  board 

2 

Medac 

Disk  Drives  S100 

2 

Medac 

Terminal/Screen 

1 

Volker-Craig 

Disk  Drive 

1 

Keyboard 

1 

Modem 

1 

Datamex 

Xerox  Printer 

1 

Diablo  630 

Soundproof  box  for 
Xerox  printer 

1 

Trigild 

5-drawer  credenza, 
locking  cupboard, 
brown 

5Vi’x19”x29" 

1 

50 

Electrical  PLX  2-tier 
equipment  table 

1 

Advance 

? 

Metal  Bookends, 
cork  bottoms 

1000 

1.00  ea. 

Maria  Fiorillo 

978-2984 

Micom  Equipment  & 
Assorted  Software 

Best  Offer 

Murray  Dow 

828-5221 

Token  Ring  Multi- 
Access  Unit 

1 

IBM 

1987 

806 

Mrs  Haller  978-2877 

Token  Ring  Adaptors 

3 

820  ea.  or  b.o. 

Token  Ring  PC 
Adaptor  Cables 

3 

42  ea.  or  b o. 

Token  Ring  Net  Bios 

3 

38  ea.  or  b o. 

articles  demonstrates  the  case  for  st 
tural  analysis  and  its  focus  on  s . 
structure.  The  authors  use  netw^1 
theories  and  methods  as  ways  of  n-,0Vl ?' ^ 
beyond  individualistic  analysis  to  ^ 
front  directly  the  structural  basiC0"' 
social  life.  s °f 

Catching  up 

Canadian  Film,  by  David  Clandfieli 
(Perspectives  on  Canadian  Cultq 
series,  Oxford  University  Press-  tS 
pages;  $9.95).  This  book  presents'.5 
historical  overview  of  film  in  both 
English  and  French  Canada.  All  maj0' 
modes  of  film  are  discussed  — '{l 
documentary  tradition  from  the  NFR’! 
wartime  production  to  the  award  \Vjn. 
ners  of  the  80s,  fictional  film  fr0m 
Quebec’s  New  Wave  and  TV  docudrania 
to  the  tax-shelter  era  and  regional  film, 
making  — as  well  as  experimental  and 
animated  fiim,  both  of  which  have 
earned  Canadians  an  international 
reputation.  It  contains  an  up-to-date 
bibliography. 

Oscar  Wilde’s  London:  A Scrapbook 
of  Vices  and  Virtues,  1880-1900,  hv 

Wolf  Von  Eckardt,  Sander  L.  Gilman 
and  J.  Edward  Chamberlin*  (Anchor 
Press/Doubleday  & Co.  Inc.;  285  pages; 
$34.95).  London  at  the  end  of  the  Vic- 
torian era  was  a city  of  contrasts  and 
turbulence.  This  book  analyzes  London 
life  and  the  effect  it  had  on  Oscar  Wilde; 
and  his  influence  on  the  life  of  the  city! 
Photographs,  sketches,  cartoons  and 
posters  illustrate  the  text. 

Postglacial  Vegetation  in  Canada,  by 

J.C.  Ritchie  (Cambridge  University 
Press;  178  pages;  $98).  This  book  brings 
together  the  available  information  about 
the  complex  history  of  vegetational  and 
environmental  change  in  Canada  since 
the  last  Ice  Age  when  the  lands  that 
emerged  provided  a large  setting  for  , 
reestablishment  of  diverse  plant  cover. 
The  roles  of  climatic  change,  wildfires, 
diseases,  and  biological  factors  in  con- 
trolling the  emerging  patterns  of  new 
plant  growth  are  discussed. 

Guidelist  of  Unpublished  Canadian 
Band  Music  Suitable  for  Student  Per- 
formers, by  Patricia  Shand  (Canadian 
Music  Centre;  76  pages;  $6).  This 
publication  provides  information  on  the 
musical  characteristics,  level  of  diffi- 
culty, technical  challenges  and  useful 
pedagogical  aspects  of  Canadian  band 
compositions  selected  as  being  suitable 
for  elementary  or  secondary  school 
performers. 

U of  T staff  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk 
when  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship  which  includes  non-U  ofT 
staff 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


FULLY  LICENSED 


In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
Aii  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon.-Sat.  11:30  AM  - 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  - 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  - Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASAHI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 
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Gotlieb  wins  alumni  faculty  award 


C.C.  (Kelly)  Gotlieb,  professor  of 
computer  science  and  a founding 
member  of  U of  T’s  Computation 
Centre  in  1948,  has  been  selected  as 
this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Alumni 
Faculty  Award.  It  is  given  annually 
by  the  U of  T Alumni  Association  to 
a faculty  member  demonstrating  aca- 
demic excellence,  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  service  to  the  University. 

Gotlieb  retired  in  1986  but  is  still 
teaching  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science  on  a part-time  basis. 
Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  computing  in  Canada,  he  helped  in 
building  the  department  at  U of  T 


and  establishing  computer  science 
as  an  accepted  discipline.  He  began 
teaching  computer  science  in  1951 
through  the  physics  department.  The 
impact  of  computers  on  privacy,  the 
individual  and  society  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  socioeconomic  implica- 
tions of  computer  technology, 
became  particular  interests. 

Gotlieb  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Canadian  Information 
Processing  Society  and  the  Co- 
operative on  Information  Tech- 
nology between  U of  T and 
Waterloo.  He  chaired  the  supercom- 
puter review  committee  in  1986. 


Moss  scholar 


Paul  Paton,  a fourth- 
year  Trinity  College 
student  in  international 
relations,  has  won  the  1988 
Moss  Scholarship,  given 
by  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association.  The  scholar- 
ship of  $12,000  is  presented 
to  the  best  all-round  stu- 
dent graduating  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 
or  Scarborough  College. 

Paton  has  been  involved 
in  a large  number  of  extra- 
curricular interests  while 
maintaining  a first-class 
academic  standing.  His  ac- 
tivities include  student 
government,  sports,  de- 
bating and  writing.  At  the 
world  debating  champion- 
ships held  in  Australia  in 
January,  he  was  ranked  as 
the  fourth-highest  partici- 
pating public  speaker  in 
the  world. 

He  intends  to  go  on  to 
post-graduate  studies  in 
international  relations 
with  specialization  in 
international  dispute 
mediation  and  negotia- 
tion, and  ultimately  to  law 
school. 


New  master  for  Massey  College 


Ann  Saddlemyer,  a member  of  the 
■Department  of  English  at  Victoria 
and  the  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study 
°f  Drama  since  1971,  will  become 
faster  of  Massey  College  on  July  1. 

The  college,  a residence  for  graduate 
students  and  a centre  for  scholars,  was 
established  in  1963  and  began  admitting 
"’omen  in  1974.  Saddlemyer  has  been  a 
junior  fellow  of  the  college  since  1975. 
•here  are  26  senior  fellows,  four  of 
"er>i  women.  Her  predecessors  as 
paster  were  Robertson  Davies,  who 
held  the  post  from  1963  to  1981,  and 


Patterson  Hume,  the  current  master. 

Saddlemyer,  whose  area  of  expertise 
is  Irish  and  Canadian  drama,  was  direc- 
tor of  the  drama  centre  from  1972  to 
1977.  She  co-founded  the  journal 
Theatre  History  in  Canada , serving  as 
co-editor  for  10  years,  and  was  founding 
president  of  the  Association  for  Cana- 
dian Theatre  History.  She  has  edited 
the  letters  of  J.M.  Synge  and  has  writ- 
ten on  Synge,  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory, 
the  founders  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  in 
Dublin.  Her  current  project  is  a bio- 
graphy of  Yeats’  wife,  George  Yeats. 


Advisory  committee  formed 
to  develop  pay  equity  plan 


A committee  of  representatives  from 
.the  faculty  association,  the  staff 
association  and  the  administration  has 
been  established  to  advise  President 
George  Connell  on  the  development  of  a 
pay  equity  plan  as  required  by  the  pro- 
vince’s Pay  Equity  Act.  The  plan  is  to  be 
in  place  — posted  and  with  wage  ad- 
justments - by  Jan.l,  1990. 

The  non-unionized  pay  equity  plan  will 
for  the  first  time  permit  job  comparisons 
between  academic  and  non-academic 
staff.  If  the  administrative  staff 
unionizes,  however,  a separate  plan  will 
be  worked  out  for  that  group,  as  union- 
ized groups  will  be  bargaining  individ- 
ually for  their  own  pay  equity  plans. 

Alec  Pathy , vice-president  — business 
affairs,  who  will  soon  become  vice- 
president  — human  resources,  is  to 
chair  the  committee.  The  faculty 
association  has  nominated  Professor 
Peter  Fitting,  Bonnie  Horne  and  Suzie 
Scott,  while  the  staff  association  has 
nominated  Nancy  Okada,  Rose  Marie 
Harrop  and  Joanne  Kacaba  to  be  on  the 
committee.  It  will  advise  the  president 
on  the  best  way  to  provide  equal  pay  for 
men  and  women  in  jobs  of  equal  value. 

The  idea  of  the  provincial  legislation  is 
to  eliminate  the  wage  gap  between  job 
classes  occupied  mainly  by  women  and 
those  occupied  mainly  by  men  — in  other 
words,  to  eliminate  gender  discrimina- 
tion in  the  form  of  wages.  The  province 
has  put  the  onus  on  the  employer  to 
decide  which  jobs  are  of  equal  value  and 
to  set  wages  accordingly. 

In  November,  a working  group  on 
equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  recom- 
mended to  Eleanor  DeWolf,  assistant 
vice-president,  human  resources,  that 
after  a job  evaluation  scheme  has  been 
accepted  by  the  University  a committee 
be  established  to  evaluate  benchmark 
positions.  Other  positions  could  then  be 


evaluated  according  to  the  relative 
rankings  of  some  key  positions  in  the 
University.  The  working  group  also 
recommended  that  an  appeal  mechan- 
ism be  developed  to  decide  on  the 
evaluation  of  jobs  where  the  initial 
evaluation  has  been  challenged. 

The  working  group,  chaired  by  Ed 
Janzen,  a specialist  in  compensation, 
said  the  systems  in  use  at  U of  T will 
have  to  be  changed  because: 

• they  do  not  allow  for  comparisons 
between  such  job  families  as  secretaries 
and  technicians 

• salaries  and  salary  scales  for  job  fam- 
ilies are  tied  closely  to  market  rates, 
which  can  reflect  systemic  gender 
discrimination 

• the  factors  to  be  used  in  pay  equity 
comparisons  — skill,  effort,  responsib- 
ility and  working  conditions  — are  not 
the  primary  criteria  at  U of  T;  the  Uni- 
versity uses  two  job  evaluation  systems 
that  rely  on  market  data  to  determine 
appropriate  job  rates  for  all  non- 
unionized  administrative  staff  below  the 
assistant  vice-presidential  level. 

Human  rights 
appointment 

Professor  Emeritus  George  W. 

Bancroft  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  appointed  a member  of  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission  for 
a three-year  term  from  February  1988. 

From  1980  to  1983  he  served  on 
secondment  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment as  the  executive  director  of  the 
muiticulturalism  and  citizenship  divi- 
sion. He  then  became  senior  adviser  for 
muiticulturalism  policy  development  to 
the  minister  of  citizenship  and  culture. 
He  has  been  at  FEUT  since  1969. 


THE  ERINDALE  SCIENCE  EXPO  ’88 
Greenhouse  Open  House 

Saturday,  April  9 — 10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  April  10  — 10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Guided  Tours 

Tours  of  research  and  undergraduate  teaching 
laboratories  will  depart  from  the  Meeting  Place 
every  ten  minutes.  On  Saturday  the  tours  will 
begin  at  10:00  a.m.  and  run  to  3:30  p.m.  On 
Sunday  the  tours  start  at  1 1 :00  a.m.  and  run  to 
3:30  p.m.  These  tours  will  last  approximately 
45  minutes. 


Lectures:  Saturday,  April  9 
10:30  am:  BIOLOGY 

Professor  Phil  Pointing 
“How  Animals  Fly?”  — with 
working  models  which  will  be 
launched  during  lecture 

11:30  am:  BIOCHEMISTRY/ 
CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Masad  Damha 
“Making  Synthetic  Genetic 
Materials  — The  Gene  Machine" 

12:30  pm:  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Tom  Alloway 

“The  Miniature  Empires  of  Ants” 

1:30  pm:  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  John  Percy 
“Supernova  Shelton  — An 
Update” 

2:30  pm:  BOTANY 

Professor  Josef  Svoboda 
“Vegetables  on  Ice:  Farming  in 
the  High  Arctic" 

3:30  pm:  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Professor  Charles  Rackoff 
“The  Languages  of  Secrets: 
Cryptography  and  Computer 
Science" 


Lectures:  Sunday,  April  10 
11:30  am:  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Henry  Halls 
“Mass  Extinctions  of  Life: 
Volcanism  or  Cosmic 
Catastrophy?” 

12:30  pm:  SURVEY  SCIENCE 

Professor  Anne  Tyrie 
“Surveying  by  Remote  Sensing  of 
the  Earth's  Surface  from  Space” 

1:30  pm:  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Sandra  Trehub 

“The  Development  of  Hearing  in 

Infants” 

2:30  pm:  PHYSICS 

Professor  Harry  Taylor 

‘You  Received  Fallout  from  the 
USSR  Chernobyl  Nuclear 
Disaster” 

3:30  pm:  ASTRONOMY/ 
CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Ulrich  Krull 

“Life  on  Other  Worlds:  What 
Meteorites  Tell  Us" 
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Focal  Change  eyewear  is  especially 
designed  for  use  with  progressive 
multi-focal  lenses. 


FOCAL  CHANGE  New  Look  Eyewear  ^ 

is  distributed  exclusively  by  CANADA 


IMPERIAL 
r *5*  OPTICAL 


Introducing 

multi-focal  eyewear  with 
a new  perspe 

FOCAL 
CHANCE 
2 pairs  of 
glasses  in  7 

1)  Focal  Change  frames  are 
perfect  lor  regular  multi- 
focal use; 

2)  With  one  simple  adjust- 
ment, Focal  Change  creates 
an  additional  function  by 
increasing  clarity/power  in 
special  near  distance  situations 
such  as  fixed-distance  reading, 
writing,  prolonged  desk  work 
and  other  similar  situations. 

Designed  specifically  for  multi-focal 
lense  wearers  who  require  greater 
versatility  and  comfort  than  their 
present  eyewear  provides,  new  Focal  Change 
eyewear  is  a revolutionary  concept  in  optical 
flexibility.  The  unique  design  provides  the 
wearer  with  an  extra  power  in  the  near-distance 
portion  of  their  lense.  So  one  set  of  eyewear 
fulfills  every  optical  requirement  with  comfort, 
ease  and  an  attractive  appearance.  Focal 
Change  - a new  perspec- 
tive on  multi-focal 
eyewear. 


Search  committees 


Dean  of  social  work 

President  George  Connell  has  appointed 
a search  committee  to  recommend  a 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  as  a 
successor  to  Professor  Ralph  Garber, 
whose  term  of  office  ends  on  June  30. 
Members  are:  Professor  James  F. 
Keffer,  vice-provost  (professional 
faculties)  (chair)]  Professors  Ben  Z. 
Shapiro,  Elsa  Marziali,  Allan  J.  Irving 
and  Joyce  S.  Cohen,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work;  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard,  dean, 
Faculty  of  Law;  Hugh  J.  Arnold, 
associate  dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Mary  Jane 
Ashley,  chair,  Department  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  & Biostatistics;  and  Ruth 
E.  Greenspan,  FSW  Student  Union; 
Betty  Carter,  PhD  candidate,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work;  Colin  Maloney,  executive 
director,  Childrens’  Aid  Society  of 
Metra Toronto;  and  Mark  D.  Johnson, 
assistant  vice-provost  (professional 
faculties)  ( secretary ). 

The  committee  will  welcome  nomina- 
tions and  comments.  These  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  Professor  James  F.  Keffer, 


room  222,  Simcoe  Hall,  preferably  by 
March  25. 

Director,  medieval  studies 

A search  committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  recommend  a director  for  the 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies.  Members 
are:  Professor  P.J.  Perron,  associate 
dean,  Division  I,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (chairman)]  Professors  C.J 
McDonough,  Department  of  Classical 
Studies;  J.A.  Raftis,  Centre  f0r 
Medieval  Studies;  J.F.  Burke,  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish  & Portuguese;  P.\y. 
Gooch,  Centre  for  Religious  Studies; 
R.W.  Van  Fossen,  Department  of 
English;  D.E.  Moggeridge,  associate 
dean,  social  sciences.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  and  Hitay  Yukseker,  graduate 
student;  and  P.J.  White,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be  for- 
warded to  Professor  P.J.  Perron  st  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  63  St, 
George  St. 


Provostial  review  committees 


Scarborough  College 

In  accordance  with  University  practice 
for  divisional  reviews,  the  Office  of  the 
Provost  will  conduct  a review  of  Scar- 
borough College  prior  to  the  conclusion 
in  June  1989  of  the  current  term  of  the 
incumbent  principal,  Professor  G.R. 
Williams.  The  purposes  of  the  review 
are  to  advise  the  subsequent  search  pro- 
cess and  to  inform  the  provost’s  office 
and  the  college  with  respect  to  the 
college’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Terms  of  reference 

1.  To  examine  the  status  and  quality  of 
the  teaching  and  research  programs  of 
the  college,  using  information  already 
available  from  recent  divisional  reviews. 

2.  To  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
college’s  administrative  organization, 
student  services  and  external  relations, 
including  alumni  relations. 

3.  To  examine  the  relationship  of  the 
college  to  other  faculties  and  divisions  of 
the  University. 

4.  To  review  the  college’s  priorities  and 
future  directions. 

Membership 

Professor  A.C.  Lancashire,  vice-provost 
(arts  and  science)  (chair)]  Professors 
D.E.  Moggridge,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science; 
Rose  Sheinin,  vice-dean,  School  ' of 
Graduate  Studies;  L.J.  Abray,  Division 
of  Humanities  (history),  Scarborough 
College;  W.H.  Enright,  Department  of 
Computer  Science  and  Scarborough 
College;  Albert  Berry,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Scarborough  College; 
J.H.  Youson,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Scarborough  College;  A.  A. 
Iannucci,  chair,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies;  H.F.  Andrews,  director, 
Centre  for  Urban  & Community 
Studies,  and  Erindale  College;  Geoffrey 
Norris,  chair,  Department  of  Geology; 
and  D.W.  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning)  and  University  registrar; 
Hanif  Sarangi,  president,  Scarborough 
Students’  Council;  Evangeline  Nitso- 
poulos,  part-time  student,  Scarborough 
College;  Carol  Shetler,  president,  Scar- 
borough Alumni  Association;  and  Beata 
FitzPatrick,  Office  of  the  Provost 
(secretary). 

Written  comments  are  invited  and 
should  be  sent  to  Professor  A.C.  Lanca- 
shire, vice-provost,  room  222,  Simcoe 
Hall  by  April  15. 

University  College 

In  accordance  with  University  practice 
for  divisional  reviews,  the  Office  of  the 
Provost  will  conduct  a review  of  Univer- 
sity College  prior  to  the  conclusion  in 
June  1989  of  the  current  term  of  the  in- 


cumbent principal,  Professor  G.P. 
Richardson.  The  purposes  of  the  review 
are  to  advise  the  subsequent  search  pro- 
cess and  to  inform  the  provost’s  office 
and  the  college  with  respect  to  the 
college’s  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Terms  of  reference 

1.  To  examine  the  status,  quality  and 
size  of  the  teaching  programs  of  the 
college,  using  information  from  recent 
reviews  where  available. 

2.  To  examine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
college  in  relation  to  the  University 
experience  of  its  students,  faculty 
members  and  alumni. 

3.  To  consider  the  relationship  of  the 
college  to  other  areas  of  the  University, 
especially  to  the  departments  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  and  to  the 
faculty  itself. 

4.  To  review  the  effectiveness  of  the  col- 
lege’s administrative  organization. 

5.  To  review  the  college's  priorities  and 
future  directions. 

Membership 

Professor  A.C.  Lancashire,  vice-provost 
(arts  and  science)  (chair)]  Professors 
R.L.  Armstrong,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science;  P.J.  Perron,  associate  dean, 
Division  I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies; 
A.M.  Legatt,  Department  of  English 
and  University  College;  D.F.  Mettrick, 
Department  of  Zoology  and  University 
College;  W.H.  Nelson,  Department  of 
History  and  University  of  College;  and 
M.P.  Winsor,  director,  Institute  for  the 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology  and  Victoria  College;  and 
Rick  Fawn,  president,  University  Col- 
lege Literary  & Athletic  Society;  Margo 
Coleman,  president,  University  College 
Alumni  Association;  and  Beata  Fitz- 
Patrick, Office  of  the  Provost 
(secretary). 

Written  comments  are  invited  and 
should  be  sent  to  Professor  A.C.  Lanca- 
shire, vice-provost,  room  222,  Simcoe 
Hall  by  April  15. 
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Bogomila  Welsh  organizes  tribute 
to  van  Gogh’s  Paris  years 


by  George  Cook 

Mounting  an  exhibition  of  19th- 
century  art  requires  dogged 
detective  work,  subtle  diplomacy  and 
hard-headed  negotiations  — as  well  as 
;lCcomplished  scholarship  and  creative 
intelligence. 

professor  Bogomila  Welsh,  who 
teaches  fine  art  history  at  Erindale 
College,  has  spent  the  last  three  years 
organizing  the  first  French  tribute  to 
Dutch  painter  Vincent  van  Gogh 
(1853-90).  The  exhibition  consists  of 
about  125  paintings  produced  during 
van  Gogh's  two  years  in  Paris,  1886  to 
1888.  Half  are  by  the  artist  himself,  the 
rest  by  his  contemporaries,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  Emile  Bernard  and  others.  The 
show  opened  Feb.  2 and  continues  to 
May  15  at  the  Musee  d’Orsay,  the 
Louvre’s  modern  art  museum. 

Welsh’s  involvement  in  the  exhibition 
began  more  than  three  years  ago,  the 
day  she  received  a letter  “in  magnifi- 
cent French”  from  the  d’Orsay’s  acting 
director.  She  expected  a bill  for  archival 
work,  but  a quick  perusal  indicated  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  a project  of 
some  kind.  A second  reading  convinced 
her  that  she  was  being  invited  to 
organize  the  retrospective.  “I  was 
delighted  — thrilled,”  she  recalled. 

The  d’Orsay  chose  Welsh  to  organize 
the  exhibition  on  the  strength  of  her 
record  in  the  field.  As  a guest  curator 
with  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  she  had 
organized  the  successful  1981  exhibi- 
tion, Vincent  van  Gogh  and  the  Birth  of 
Cloisonism.  Her  PhD  thesis  (University 
of  Utrecht),  revised  and  published  in 
1976,  concerned  van  Gogh’s  Paris 
period. 

Initial  plans  for  the  show  were  for 
between  60  and  90  paintings,  a third  of 
which  would  be  borrowed  from  the 
Rijksmuseum  Vincent  van  Gogh  in 
Amsterdam.  The  d’Orsay  provided  an 
assistant  and  other  administrative 
support,  but  Welsh  had  a free  hand  to 
assemble  the  individual  pieces  for  the 
show. 

Working  mostly  from  Toronto,  she 
spent  more  than  two  years  on  a 24-hour- 
a-day  mission  to  locate  the  paintings. 
The  d’Orsay  staff  handled  most  of  the 
administration.  The  letters  of  request 
for  borrowings  were  sent  from  the  Re- 
union des  Mus6es  Nationales  — the 
Trench  national  museums  commission. 
"There  were  some  frustrating  moments 
during  the  organization  because  of  the 
time  gap  and  distance.  Sometimes 
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paintings  didn’t  arrive  as  quickly  as  we 
would  have  liked,  but  in  the  end 
everything  came  together.” 

Parisians  have  been  turning  out  en 
masse  for  the  event.  When  the  show 
opened,  Le  Monde,  a leading  French 
newspaper,  praised  Welsh  for  giving 
Paris  van  Gogh  as  he  was,  rather  than 
the  artist  of  legend.  When  the  exhibition 
ends,  the  likelihood  of  this  particular 
configuration  of  work  appearing  again 
is  very  small.  Given  the  rise  in  value  of 
the  paintings,  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
the  cost  of  insurance,  it  may  prove  to  be 
the  last  major  van  Gogh  exhibition  for 
many  years. 

Tracking 

Gathering  the  right  pieces  is  serious 
business.  “If  you  don’t  show  an  intellec- 
tual connection  between  the  pieces,  the 
show  is  weakened.  There’s  no  such 
thing  as  an  ideal  show,  but  you  put  your 
reputation  on  the  line  when  you 
organize  one.” 

At  first,  Welsh  felt  that  her  associa- 
tion with  the  d’Orsay  would  open  doors 
more  quickly  than  if  she  was  organizing 
the  show  for  a less  prestigious  organiza- 
tion. She  soon  realized,  however,  that 
attitudes  have  changed.  “Collectors 
used  to  be  more  interested  in  showing  at 
the  Louvre  than  elsewhere.  But  today 
other  museums  are  equally  strong  and 
there  are  many  great  collections,  so  the 
merit  of  the  project,  and  who  is  doing  it, 
are  more  important.  A project  can  be 
great,  but  if  no  one  has  heard  of  the 
organizer  ...” 

In  the  course  of  tracking  down  the 
work  she  needed,  Welsh  followed  many 
trails.  In  one  case,  she  was  after  a van 
Gogh  entitled  Romance  Parisienne,  a 
still  life  of  books.  The  culmination  of  his 
work  in  France,  it  is  one  of  only  three 
paintings  he  chose  to  show  at  the  1888 
Paris  exhibition  of  impressionism. 

Welsh  had  seen  the  painting  14  years 
earlier  in  the  private  collection  of  a 
member  of  a wealthy  Swiss  family.  It 
had  moved  since  that  time,,  but  she 
suspected  mat  it  was  now  owned  by 
another  member  of  the  same  family. 
She  began  to  search,  at  first  without 
success.  Then,  the  enquiries  of  a Euro- 
pean museum  yielded  a colleague  who 
knew  the  painting’s  whereabouts.  But 
the  information  was  strictly  confiden- 
tial. Museum  curators  are  expected  to 
be  discreet  — one  family  member  does 
not  necessarily  want  others  to  know 
who  has  the  van  Gogh. 


Because  the  identity  of  the  new  owner 
was  secret,  Welsh  could  not  approach 
him  directly,  but  her  colleague  from  the 
museum  offered  to  forward  a letter 
from  the  d’Orsay  asking  to  borrow  the 
piece.  “The  personal  touch  is  so  impor- 
tant in  getting  a release,  so  we  had  little 
hope,”  she  recalled.  “But  the  collector 
judged  the  request  on  its  merits  and 
allowed  the  painting  to  be  included  in 
the  show." 

In  another  case,  Welsh  was  after  a 
pivotal  van  Gogh,  the  only  example  of  a 
particular  theme.  The  absence  of  the 
piece  would  eliminate  eight  other  paint- 
ings from  the  exhibition.  She  traced  the 
work  from  the  US  to  a European 
museum,  but  was  told  that  they  were 
about  to  open  a new  wing  and  that  the 
painting  was  the  main  attraction.  Welsh 
offered  to  borrow  it  for  only  a short 
period  of  time,  but  the  museum  refused. 
The  situation  seemed  hopeless,  until 
word  arrived  that  the  museum  had  long 
wanted  more  collaboration  with  the 
d’Orsay.  Negotiations  ensued.  The 
museum  agreed  to  lend  the  van  Gogh, 
and  the  d’Orsay  proposed  a collabor- 
ative project. 

Perhaps  the  most  intriguing  and  com- 
plex story  involved  a painting  by  Emile 
Bernard.  It  was  essential  to  complete  a 
series  depicting  Paris  bridges.  Welsh 
expected  an  easy  time;  the  owners  were 
her  friends.  But  she  soon  discovered 
that  it  had  been  sold  — first  to  a Texas 
art  dealer,  then  to  a California  dealer, 
and  finally  to  a European  collector. 
Welsh  contacted  him  and  was  informed 
that  he  would  never  lend  to  the  d’Orsay. 

A painting  of  his  had  been  damaged 
while  on  loan  to  the  museum,  he  said. 
Welsh  tried  hard  to  convince  him.  She 
even  arranged  for  Bernard's  descen- 
dants to  plead  the  case,  to  no  avail.  But 
shortly  before  opening  day,  she  received 
a call  from  a colleague,  who  told  her  that 
the  stubborn  collector  had  died  and  left 
the  painting  to  her  museum.  Would  the 
d’Orsay  like  to  borrow  it?  Eleventh-hour 
arrangements  were  made  and  the 
bridge  series  was  complete. 

With  the  successes  also  came  the  in- 
evitable failures  — about  eight  paintings 
Welsh  could  not  secure.  “Until  you  hang 
them  on  the  wall , you’re  not  sure  you’ve 
got  them.”  Four  of  the  eight  were 
withheld  for  reasons  of  conservation. 
“There's  not  much  to  say  in  that  case.  If 
something  is  on  paper  and  the  paper  has 
deteriorated,  you  have  little  chance  to 
plead.”  One  case  proved  particularly 


Above,  van  Gogh  painted  more  than  20  portraits 
during  his  two  years  in  Paris,  including  this 
self-portrait. 


Left:  Bogomila  Welsh  collected  125  works  by  van 
Gogh  and  his  contemporaries  for  the  show  cur- 
rently at  the  Mus6e  d’Orsay. 


frustrating.  Two  works  by  van  Gogh  on 
paper  had  just  returned  from  an  exhibi- 
tion in  Japan,  but  when  Welsh  re- 
quested them , the  owners  said  they  did 
not  want  the  pieces  to  travel  any  more. 
Three  other  works  were  unavailable 
because  of  political  negotiations 
between  museum  directors.  “An  art 
historian  becomes  a small  player  in 
those  kinds  of  negotiations.  Sometimes, 
a minute  issue  blocks  a settlement.” 


Back  in  Toronto,  Welsh  continues  to 
savour  the  success  of  the  exhibition  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  Canadians, 
including  some  of  her  students,  who 
have  travelled  to  France  to  see  it.  But 
the  support  of  Parisians  is  the  most 
gratifying  of  all.  “They  are  enjoying  it 
tremendously,”  she  said,  “the  throngs 
are  unbelievable.” 

Welsh  doesn’t  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  organizing  another  exhibition,  but  she 
plans  to  complete  a book  of  van  Gogh 
drawings  and  to  undertake  further 
study  of  the  other  artists  of  the  period. 
Before  she  does,  she  may  return  to 
Paris  for  a last  look  at  the  exhibition. 
“The  first  few  days  you  are  so  carried 
away  with  it  all,  you  only  get  to  spend  a 
short  time  with  the  paintings." 


The  Danger  Of 
Looking  Southward 

Canada's  Role 
As  A Model 
For  Health  Care 

Robert  L.  Kane,  M.D. 

Renowned  International 
Authority  on 
Care  of  the  Elderly 

Thursday,  March  31, 1988 
5:00  PM 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
Trinity  College 
University  of  Toronto 
15  Devonshire  Place 

Seventh  Annual 
Anthes  Wilson  Abernelhy 
Distinguished  Lecture 

Sponsored  by  the 
Programme  in  Gerontology 
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For  further  information  and 
application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt 
Foundation 

The  foundation  offers 
support  for  scholars  in  all 
disciplines  to  carry  out 
research  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Details 
and  guidelines  for 
completing  submissions  are 
available  from  ORA. 
Applications  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Canadian  Surgical 
Research  Fund 
Grants  up  to  $10,000  are 
available  to  new  faculty 
members  for  pilot  projects 
and  start-up  costs  for  major 
research  projects. 
Consideration  will  be  given 
to  established  investigators 
applying  for  bridge  funding 


Please  contact  the  PhD  orals 
examinations  office  at 
978-5258  for  information 
regarding  time  and  location 
for  these  listings. 

Friday,  March  25 

Pui  Chun  Lucia  Lo,  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  "Spatial 
Structure  and  Travel 
Demand  Modelling."  Prof.  J. 
Miron. 

Monday,  March  28 
Michael  Richard  McLean 
Jenkin,  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science,  “Visual 
Stereoscopic  Computation.” 
Prof.  J.  Tsotsos. 

Frances  Elizabeth 
Rauenbusch,  Department  of 
Education,  "A  Degraded 
Text  Microworld  for  the 


or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  essential  to  the 
continuation  of  a project. 
Deadline  is  April  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research 
Institute 

The  institute  has  announced 
summer  studentships  in  the 
health  sciences.  Only  one 
student  will  be  funded  at 
each  university.  Interested 
students  and  supervisors 
may  obtain  further  details 
from  ORA  or  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  FitzGerald 
Building. 

Internal  deadline  for 
applicants  from  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  is  April  1 at  the 
research  office  of  the  faculty. 
For  faculties  other  than 
medicine,  the  internal 
deadline  is  April  1 at  ORA. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

A special  competition  has 
been  announced  to 


Development  of  Reading 
Comprehension  Strategies." 
Prof.  C.  Bereiter. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Linda  Susan  Williams, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Wanting  Children  Badly: 
An  Exploratory  Study  of  the 
Parenthood  Motivation  of 
Couples  Seeking  In-Vitro 
Fertilization."  Prof.  M. 
Eichler. 

Wednesday,  April  6 

Ronald  Bontekoe,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  "The 
Epistemology  of  Meta- 
physics: A Refutation  of 
Some  Contemporary  Objec- 
tions to  Speculative 
Philosophy."  Prof.  G.A. 
Nicholson. 


encourage  research  projects 
that  focus  on  social  and 
psychological  factors  of 
alcohol  or  drug 
dependencies.  The  NHRDP’s 
mandate  is  limited  to  alcohol 
and  psychoactive  drugs,  both 
licit  and  illicit,  and  to 
populations  other  than 
prisoners  and  the  Inuit  and 
Status  Indians.  Subsequent 
competitions  will  focus  on 
innovative  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  and 
strategies,  but  such 
proposals  are  not  invited  at 
this  time. 

Further  details  are 
available  from  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  ORA.  Full 
applications  on  NHRDP 
Form  1,  must  be  submitted 
by  April  8. 

Medical  Research  Council 

The  council  has  issued  a 
revised  University-Industry 
Grants  and  Awards  Guide 
for  1988-89.  A limited 
number  have  been  sent  to  the 
University  and  are  available 
from  either  the  research 
office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  or  from  ORA. 
Additional  supplies  have 
been  requested. 

Whitaker  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers 
support  for  biomedical 
investigators  whose  research 
involves  the  innovative  use 
of  engineering  techniques  or 
principles.  The  maximum 
grant  amount  of  $60,000 
(US)  per  year  for  three  years 
may  be  used  for  personnel, 
equipment  and  supplies 
directly  related  to  the 
project.  A preliminary 
proposal  will  be  submitted  in 
the  first  instance  and  an 
invitation  to  submit  a formal 
application  will  be  made  by 
the  agency. 

For  application  procedures 

• 


PhD  ORALS 


FACULTY 

HOST  A JAPANESE  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 


Japanese  university  students  participating  in  a month-long  summer 
language  program  at  York  University’s  English  Language  Institute  are 
placed  with  a homestay  family  for  one  weekend.  Homestay  begins 
Friday  August  12  and  continues  through  to  Sunday  August  14.  If  you 
would  like  to  open  your  home  to  one  or  two  of  these  students  please 
call  the  English  Language  Institute  at  736-5353, 


and  further  details,  contact 
either  the  research  office  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  or 
ORA.  Deadline  for 
preliminary  proposals  is  May 
15. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  groups  (letter  of 
intent):  May  15. 

Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  internal  deadline  at 
ORA:  April  1. 

(Please  note  change  from 
previous  years.) 

Bristol-Myers  Company  — 
nominations  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in 
nutrition  research : May  1 . 

Canadian  Surgical 
Research  Fund  — research 
grants:  April  15. 

CNIB  - Ross  C.  Purse 
fellowship:  April  1. 

Easter  Seal  Research 
Institute  — summer 
studentship,  internal 
deadline:  April  1\ 
research  grants;  personnel 
awards:  April  15. 

Hannah  Institute  for  the 
History  of  Medicine  — 
publication  assistance: 

April  1. 


Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— alcohol  and  drug 
dependencies  (special 
competition):  April  8. 

Hudson  River  Foundation 

— graduate  fellowships: 
March  31 ; 

executive  committee  grants 
and  travel  grants:  any  time. 

Leukemia  Society  of 
America  — president’s 
research  development  and 
short-term  scientific 
research  grants:  April  1 . 

Louis  & Artur  Lucian 
Award  — nominations: 

May  1. 

MRC  — MRC  groups  (new 
and  renewals),  letter  of  in- 
tent; development  grants 
(category  1)  renewal  of 
salary;  studentships 
(renewal);  fellowships  (new): 
April  1\ 

program  grants  (new  and 
renewals),  letter  of  intent: 
May  1 . 

National  Neurofibro- 
matosis Foundation  Inc.  (US) 

— research  grants;  junior  in- 
vestigators: April  15. 

NCIC  - Terry  Fox 
research  programs,  project 
grants  and  expansion  awards 
(contact  agency  directly): 
April  15. 


NIH  — international 
research  fellowships  (ar»r,i; 
tionsto  MRC):  April.  / 1,1 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  — research 
proposals:  April  22,  July 
and  Octobers. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Healtl 

— research  projects:  April ; 
Parkinson  Foundation  of 

Canada  — research  grants 
April  1 . 

Physicians'  Services  Inc 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  March  25. 

Precarn  Associates  Corn 

— research  proposals:  April 


G.  Allan  Roeher  Institute 

- research  grants:  Ajrril  on 
SSIIRC  - Research 

Communications  Division, 
aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada  (July 

— Oct.):  March  30. 

U of  T — research  grants: 
May  1. 

Whitaker  Foundation  - 
research  grants:  May  15. 


PERSONNEL  NEWS 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job 
openings  at  the  University. 
The  complete  list  is  on  staff 
bulletin  boards.  To  apply  for 
a position,  submit  a written 
application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department.  (1) 
Sylvia  Holland;  (2)  Steve 
Dyce;  (3)  Varujan  Gharakha- 
nian;  (4)  Christine  Marchese; 
(7)  Sandra  Winter;  (8) 
Dagmar  Mills;  (9)  Janice 
Draper;  (10)  Sheila  Stoddart. 

Accountant  1 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  two  positions  (1) 

Application  Programmer  II 

($25,970  - 30,550  - 35,130) 
Occupational  & Environmen- 
tal Health,  six-month  con- 
tract (10) 

Cafeteria  Workers 
($9.28  per  hour) 

UC  Food  Services,  sessional 

(7) 

Clerk  Typist/Receptionist 
($17,670-20,790-23,910) 
Development  & University 
Relations  (10) 


Clerk  Typist  III 

($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Chemical  Engineering  (9) 

Director  of  Capital 
Fundraising  Campaign 
($30,000  - 40,000) 

St.  Michael’s  (1) 

Driver/Staff  Assistant 
($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  two-year  term  (10) 

Information  Officer  Clerk 

($17,  670-20,790-23,910) 
Woodsworth  (10) 

Information  Resource 
Specialist 

($21,330  - 25,100  - 28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  one-year  contract 
(1) 

Instruction  Receptionist 
($17,670  - 20,790  - 23,910) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (10) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 
($21,330—25,100  - 28,870) 
Biochemistry  (7) 

Professional  Engineering 
Officer  III 

($41,670  - 49,020  - 56,370) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Research  Assistant 
($21,330-25,100-28,870) 
Development  & University 
Relations,  one-year  contract 

a) 

Research  Officer  III 

($28,790  - 33,780  - 38,950) 
Epidemiology  Research 
Unit,  grant  ends  March  31, 
1989(1) 

Research  Resource 
Manager 

($27,430-32,270-37,110) 
Development  & University 
Relations  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($17,670  — 20,790  — 23,910) 
Management  (9),  Athletics  & 
Recreation  (10),  Bone  & 
Mineral  Group,  50  percent 
full-time  (1) 

Secretary  II 

($19,270  - 22,670  - 26,070) 
Rehabilitation  Medicine  (1), 
Behavioural  Science  (1), 
Immunology  (7),  Career 
Centre  (10) 

Senior  Auditor 
($37,460  - 44,070  - 50,680) 
Internal  Audit  (1) 

Shift  Supervisor 
($31,990-37,640-43,290) 
Caretaking  & Cleaning, 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Ask  us  about  our  IBM 
Printers,  OS/2  and  on-site 
service  contracts. 


THE  IBM  PERSONAL  SYSTEM/2 
MODELS  80  AND  60 


Administration  and 
Research  pricing 
available. 


‘ To  participate,  you  must  be  a 
student,  staff  or  certified 
educator  working  as  a full-time 
member  of  an  accredited 
educational  institution  at 
University  of  Toronto  or  its 
affiliates. 


MODEL  80  $6.887.00 

W/80386  epu,  1 mb  RAM,  1 - 3.5”  drive, 
40  mb  hard  disk,  serial  and  parallel 
ports,  keyboard. 

MODEL  80  with  2mb  RAM  and  70  mb 
hard  disk  only  $7917.00 


MODEL  60  $5359.00 

W/80386  epu,  1 mb  RAM,  1 3.5”  drive, 
40  mb  hard  disk,  serial  and  parallel 
ports,  keyboard. 

MODEL  60  with  70  mb  hard  disk  only 
$6063.00 


PERIPHERALS 

12”  Monochrome  monitor  $270.00 

12”  Colour  monitor  $730.00 

- 14”  Colour  monitor  $630.00 

Prices  will  be  applicable  during  the  period  March  6 - April  29, 1988 
but  must  be  ordered  by  March  23, 1988. 


AVAILABLE  AT 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  BOOKSTORE 

214  College  St., 3rd  Floor  Computer  Shop 978-7947,49 


Department  of  Anthropology 
and  the 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Toronto 

Presents  the 

1988  Snider  Visiting  Lecture 

Can  Hunter-Gatherers 
Survive  in  the 
Tropical  Rain  Forest 
without  Trade? 

An  Illustrated  Lecture 
by 

KIRK  ENDICOTT 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

March  25, 1988,  3:00  p.m. 

University  College, 
Room  179  (Media  Room) 

Admission  Free 
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OTEBOOK 


A report  in  the  March  7 issue  of  the 
Bulletin  prompted  us  to  ask  Ed 
Barbeau,  who  teaches  math  and 
writes  the  “Aftermath”  column  for 
the  Alumni  Magazine,  whether 
there’s  any  evidence  that  men  find  his 
puzzles  easier  than  women  do.  In  the 
study,  girls  did  as  well  as  boys  in  math 
at  the  Grade  8 level . 

Barbeau  replied  that  a good  90 
percent  of  those  who  send  in  solutions 
to  the  puzzles  are  men.  And  the 
responses  from  men  seem  to  come 
from  professionals  — doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  engineers  and  teachers 
- rather  than  what  he  calls  “pure 
humanists.” 

The  responses  from  women,  he  con- 
jectured, are  from  a fairly  advanced 
age  group.  Clues  are  mentions  of  their 
year  of  graduation  or  professors 
under  whom  they  studied  and  shaky 
handwriting. 

Given  the  resuits  of  the  study,  how 
does  he  explain  the  lack  of  interest  in 
his  puzzles  on  the  part  of  young  and 
middle-aged  women?  “I  don't  think  it 
ha§  anything  to  do  with  brain  capa- 
city. There  must  be  deep-seated 
sociological-  reasons . ’ ’ 

Perhaps  it’s  more  socially  accept- 
able for  women  to  solve  crossword 
puzzles  than  math  problems.  A recent 
Alumni  Magazine  crossword  drew 
299  responses,  110  (37  percent)  from 
men,  119  (40  percent)  from  women 
and  13  (four  percent)  from  couples. 
However,  another  47  (16  percent) 
were  from  people  who  included  only 
initials  with  their  surnames,  a typic- 
ally male  practice.  (There  were  10 
responses  from  people  with  unisex 
names.) 

Barbeau  believes  that  the  abilities 
required  for  crossword  and  math 
puzzles  overlap.  We  wonder:  could  it 
be  that  women  are  more  comfortable 
with  crosswords  because  the  task  of 
breaking  down  the  problem  into 
manageable  components  — crucial  to 
math  problems,  according  to  Barbeau 
— has  already  been  done  for  them? 

* * * 

Tony  Key,  the  rookie  member  from 
physics  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  & Academic  Services,  asked 
an  interesting  question  at  the  March 
10  meeting.  Why,  he  wanted  to  know, 
did  the  secretariat  follow  the  peculiar 
custom  of  identifying  a speaker  only 
as  “a  member”  in  the  minutes? 
Minutes  written  this  way,  he  said,  did 
not  accurately  reflect  a meeting. 

The  minutes  were  approved 
anyway,  but  chairman  David 
Andrews  promised  that  the  commit- 
tee members  would  discuss  the  prob- 
lem informally  and  see  if  they  could 
come  up  with  a solution. 

* * * 


“master”  is  quite  a common  term  for 
the  head  of  a college,  there  were  also 
presidents,  principals,  wardens  and 
deans,  and  one  (all  women)  mistress. 
She  votes  for  “dean.” 

Joe  Repka  (math),  says  the  best 
suggestion  he's  heard  for  a feminine 
alternative  to  “master”  is  “dame.” 
But  Barney  Gilmore  (psychology) 
likes  it  the  way  it  is.  “I  think  it’s  great 
that  she’s  willing  to  be  called  ‘master,’ 
and  it  should  stay  ‘master’  until 
there’s  a woman  incumbent  who  ob- 
jects. If  it’s  changed,  I think  it  should 
be  to  ‘dean.’  ” 

* * * 


There’s  a flyer  in 
circulation  an- 
nouncing a celebra- 
tion of  U of  T’s 
writer-in -residence , 
A1  Purdy,  by  an 
impressive  array  of 
guest  speakers  in- 
cluding bp  Nichol, 
Sam  Solecki  and 
Rosemary  Sullivan  all  day  on  March 
25  in  the  Hart  House  Debate’s  Room. 
Is  the  Debate’s  Room  the  home  of 
poetic  licen’s? 


The  Scarborough  campus  gallery 
recently  served  as  a venue  for  a 
potentially  important  advance  in 
international  diplomatic  relations. 
The  Feb.  2 opening  for  the  exhibition 
by  Chinese-Canadian  artist  Boyle 
Huang  attracted  both  the  consul- 
general  for  Taiwan  and  the  consul- 
general  for  China.  The  two  met  there 
officially  for  the  first  time  and  chatted 
amiably  for  about  half  an  hour. 

Huang  was  an  architect  in  Taiwan 
before  coming  to  Canada  in  1977. 


* * * 


As  part  of  our  ongoing  critique  of  the 
U of  T phone  directory,  we  hereby 
report,  on  the  authority  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  Gazette,  that  John  is 
the  most  common  first  name  in 
Waterloo’s  on-line  campus  phone 
book,  followed  by  Linda,  David,  Mary, 
Jim,  Susan  and  Janet  (a  tie),  Paul,  Pat 
and  Joan  and  Cathy  (another  tie). 
Such  a survey  couldn’t  be  taken  of  the 
U of  T phone  book,  which  reduces 
everyone  to  initials. 


* * * 

While  the  legality  of  mandatory 
retirement  is  being  considered  by  the 
courts,  some  retirees  are  caught  in 
limbo.  The  Globe  and  Mail  carried  this 
ad  in  its  employment  wanted  section 
recently:  ‘‘Librarian  — UofT. 
Degrees:  BA,  BLS.  Recently  pen- 
sioned. Want  permanent  position. 
Healthy  and  active.  Call  ---. 


“Hey,  I hear  you  have  a new 
mistress,”  someone  shouted  across 
the  lunch  table  to  a dignified  fellow  of 
Massey  College  just  after  the  news 
had  leaked  out  that  Ann  Saddlemyer 
was  to  lead  the  college. 

But  she  will  be  called  the  master 
because  that’s  what  the  Act  of  Incor- 
poration says  the  head  is  to  be  called. 
Any  change  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Ontario  legislature. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  some 
interesting  alternatives  suggested. 
"The  term  ‘master’  gives  me  pause,” 
said  Lois  Reimer,  status  of  women 
officer.  "It’s  a quaint  term.  You  think 
ot  master  and  slave  as  well  as  master 
and  mistress.”  She  consulted  her 
thesaurus  for  synonyms  and  found 
°zar,  foreman,  taskmaster,  agitator, 
demagogue,  pilot,  whip,  charioteer, 
motorman,  superior,  chief  and  head 
n>an,  among  others.  Then  she  con- 
sulted the  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sities Yearbook  and  found  that  while 


* * * 

The  March  7 UTFA  Newsletter, 
asking  members  to  help  the  executive 
document  the  effects  of  underfund- 
ing, carries  a box  with  a few  blank 
lines  entitled  “My  Little  Horror 
Story.”  This  column  could  use  more 
contributions  from  all  three  campuses 
on  amusing,  unusual  or  quirky  hap- 
penings at  U of  T.  If  you  send  UTFA 
a horror  story,  try  this  as  an  antidote: 

The  Oddest  Thing  that  Happened  to 
Me  Last  Week  at  U of  T 


Censure  would  require 
UTFA  referendum 


Psychology  professor  Barney 
Gilmore  is  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  that  would 
require  a referendum  before  action  is 
taken  on  special  and  unusual  issues.  The 
amendment  would  replace  Article  12. 

“There  hasn’t  been  an  easy  way  for 
the  council  or  the  executive  to  learn  the 
feelings  of  the  membership  except  to 
conduct  informal  polls  of  their  friends, 
who  often  think  as  they  do,”  said 
Gilmore. 

Last  December,  the  faculty  associa- 
tion placed  President  George  Connell 
and  Provost  Joan  Foley  under  censure 
for  a short  time  . Many  members  insisted 
that  the  decision  to  censure  did  not 


represent  their  views. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  not 
drafted  in  time  for  inclusion  on  the 
agenda  of  the  annual  meeting  of  UTFA 
on  April  14.  Instead,  Gilmore  will  ask 
that  a special  general  meeting  be  called 
to  consider  the  proposal,  if  100  people 
sign  a petition  to  call  such  a meeting  and 
indicate  that  they  want  the  amendment 
adopted. 

Gilmore  is  asking  members  of  UTFA 
who  would  support  the  amendment  to 
phone  him  at  978-3405  or  write  him  at 
the  Department  of  Psychology  so  that  a 
petition  can  be  prepared. 

The  first  four  sections  of  Gilmore’s 
11-section  amendment  are  reproduced 
below. 


Proposed  amendment  to  UTFA  constitution 


Article  XII  Referenda  and  amendments 

1.  Matters  of  special  and  unusual  impor- 
tance to  all  members  of  the  Association 
shall  be  decided  by  a genera!  referen- 
dum in  which  each  member  of  the 
Association  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  The  following  matters  are  of  special 
and  unusual  importance  and  shall  be 
decided  or  confirmed  only  by  a general 
referendum  following  their  considera- 
tion by  Council: 


(i)  Any  amendment  to  this  Constitution. 

(ii)  A change  in  membership  fees  in  the 
Association. 

(iii)  A motion  to  censure,  remove  from 
office,  or  express  non-confidence  in  any 
officer  of  the  Association. 

(iv)  A motion  to  censure,  or  express  non- 
confidence  in  any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity administration. 

(v)  A change  in  the  membership  status 
which  the  Association  holds  in  OCUFA, 
CAUT,  or  in  any  similar  external 
organization  to  which  the  Association 
pays  or  would  pay  dues. 


Danesi  wins 
Continuing 
Studies  award 

Professor  Marcel  Danesi  of  Italian 
studies  recently  received  the  Cita- 
tion Award  presented  by  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies.  Established  in 
1978,  the  award  recognizes  persons  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
adult  and  lifelong  education,  particu- 
larly at  U of  T. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Jacquelyn 
Wolf,  director  of  the  school,  cited. 
Danesi 's  advocacy  work  with  govern- 
ment departments  and  commissions  on 
behalf  of  improved  language  learning. 
She  also  cited  his  role  as  a long-service 
instructor  and  council  member  at  the 
school,  where  he  coordinates  Italian 
language  courses.  “He  has  been  an 
effective  advocate  for  improved 
methodological  approaches  in  language 
learning  in  all  levels  of  educational 
programs,  from  elementary  school  to 
graduate  degree  offerings,”  Wolf  said. 

The  school  also  presented  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Awards  to:  Alexander  I. 
Hainey,  instructor  in  organizational 
behaviour;  F.  John  Lowery,  instructor 
in  business  policy  and  management; 
Jura  Seskus,  instructor  and  master 
teacher  in  ESL  studies;  AJan  Toff,  in- 
structor in  art  history;  and  M.  Isabel 
Wilks,  instructor  in  English  literature. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St. 
Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5V  2B9 
416-977-3857 

Academic  Robes 
and  Hoods 


Authorized  Robemakers 
to  University  of  Toronto 


3.  Proposals  pertaining  to  any  of  the 
topics  listed  in  section  2 above  shall  be 
introduced  at  any  meeting  of  Council  in 
the  form  of  a notice  of  motion  to  be 
decided  by  a general  referendum.  Such 
a notice  of  motion  will  be  approved  for 
a general  referendum  if  at  least  20  votes 
in  Council  favour  the  wording  of  the  mo- 
tion or  if  a majority  of  those  present 
favour  it. 

4.  Any  motion  in  Council  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  be  currently  and  temporarily 
of  special  and  unusual  importance  if  and 
when  at  least  20  members  of  Council 
judge  the  motion  to  have  such  impor- 
tance and  vote  to  decide  or  to  confirm 
this  motion  by  submitting  it  to  a general 
referendum. 

Succeeding  sections  detail  the  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  out  each  referen- 
dum.' A quorum  of  300  votes  would  be 
required  to  validate  a referendum. 


TRAVEL  CUTS 
4,+ Going Your Way! 


187  College  Street 
979-2406 
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Events 


Rabbinic  Sources  and 
the  History  of  the  Bible 
Text. 

Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  Mosheh  Goshen- 
Gottstein,  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem.  Alumni 
Hall.  Victoria  University. 

2.15  p.m. 

(Joseph  & Gertie  Schwartz 
Memorial  Lecture  Fund  and 
Near  Eastern  Studies) 

Reflections  on  the 
Year’s  Seminars  on  the 
Expressions  of  the 
Canadian  Collectivity, 
and  those  of  the 
Elements  of  Collectivity. 
Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  Peter  Russell,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science; 
Public  Policy  and  the  Cana- 
dian Collectivity  series.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6p.m. 

(Political  Science) 

Reducing  the  Cost  of 
Health  Care  in  the 
Future:  Implications  for 
Pharmacy. 

Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  Ron  Hansen,  Ohio 
State  University;  alumni  lec- 
ture. Auditorium.  Addiction 
Research  Foundation.  8 p.m. 
(Pharmacy) 

The  Ruhrchemie/Rhone- 
Poulenc  Process  for 
Conversion  of  Propene 
to  Butanols. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
C.  Dieter  Frohning, 
Ruhrchemie  AG, 
Oberhausen,  West  Germany; 
Hoechst lecture.  219 
Wallberg  Building. 

12.30  p.m. 

(Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry) 


L'Anse  aux  Meadows: 
The  Vikings  in 
Newfoundland. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Birgitte  Wallace,  Parks 
Canada.  Lecture  room, 
McLaughlin  Planetarium 
(ROM).  5.15  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  Toronto  Society) 


America,  God  and  the 
Bomb. 

Wednesday.  March  23 
Prof.  Fred  Knelman, 

Nuclear  Age  Peace  School, 
Santa  Barbara.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 

Opening  Doors  and 
Windows  through  Inter- 
active Language 
Teaching. 

Thursday,  March  21, 

Prof.  Wilga  Rivers,  Harvard 
University.  H-215,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 

Immune  Reaction  during 
Implantation. 

Thursday,  March  21, 

Prof.  David  A.  Clark, 
McMaster  University.  Room 
408,  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St.  4 p.m. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 

Some  Problems  of  Bi- 
lingualism and  Diglossia 
in  Contemporary  Slavic 
Language  Situations. 

Thursday,  March  21, 

Prof.  George  Thomas, 
McMaster  University.  1085 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m. 
(Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures) 


The  Theatre:  Where 
Canadian  Must  Meet 
Themselves. 

Thursday \ March  2k 
Bill  Glassco,  Tarragon 
Theatre.  Auditorium,  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W. 
5 p.m. 

(Forum  on  the  Arts,  OISE) 

Duty  and  Caring. 

Friday,  March  25 
Prof.  Jay  Katz,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; annual  Philippa  Harris 
lecture.  Lecture  theatre, 
basement.  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital.  12  noon. 
(Ontario  Cancer  Institute) 


The  Religious  Horizons 
of  Modern  Literature. 

Friday,  March  25 
Professors  Nathan  A.  Scott, 
Jr.  and  William  J.  Kenan, 
Jr.,  University  of  Virginia. 
Alumni  Hall , Victoria 
College.  2 p.m. 

(Department  of  Religious 
Studies) 


Interlocking  Direc- 
torates among  Large 
Corporations:  An  Inter- 
national Study. 

Friday,  March  25 
Prof.  Frans  Stokman,  Uni- 
versity of  Groningen,  The 
Netherlands.  Room  722, 
Faculty  of  Management,  246 
Bloor  St.  W.  2.30  to  4 p.m. 
(Sociology,  Urban  & Com- 
munity Studies  and 
Management) 

The  L’Anse  aux 
Meadows  Site  and  the 
Greenland  Norse. 

Friday,  March  25 
Birgitte  Wallace,  Parks 
Canada.  Common  Room, 
Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 

Michelangelo’s  Tombs. 

Friday,  March  25 
Prof.  John  Shearman,  Har- 
vard University;  annual 
Peter  H . Brieger  memorial 
lecture  in  conjunction  with 
50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions. 140  University 
College.  4.30  p.m. 
i Fine  Art ) 

A Map  of  the  Concept 
Melancholy  in 
Kierkegaard. 

Saturday,  March  26 
Prof.  Abrahim  H.  Khan, 
Trinity  College.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria 
University.  10.30  a.m. 
(Toronto  Semiotic  Circle) 


Trying  to  Find 
Feudalism  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Monday,  March  28 
Prof.  Susan  Reynolds,  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Common 
Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  4.15  p.m. 
(Medieval  Studies) 

Ribosomal  RNA  Genes 
in  Pieces. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Prof.  Michael  W.  Gray, 
Dalhousie  University.  Room 
408,  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St. 

(Banting  & Best  Medical 
Research) 


The  World  is  More 
Dangerous  since  the 
Signing  of  the  INF 
Treaty. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Barrie  Zwicker,  publisher 
and  media  critic.  179  Univer- 
sity College.  8p.m. 

(Science  for  Peace) 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


a 

* 

it 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosendbe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed.  The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 


Cyrus  the  Great:  Con- 
queror and  Restorer. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Prof.  Hayim  Tadmor, 
Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem.  2158  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 

Some  Issues  in  Case 
Theory. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Howard  Lasnik,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut. 
Museum  Studies  classroom, 
6th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 
10  a.m. 

(Linguistics) 


Seminars 


Mechanisms  of  Drug 
N-oxidation:  Recent 
Advances. 

Monday,  March  21 
Prof.  John  Gorrod,  Kings 
College,  London.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  12  noon. 
(Pharmacy) 


Charles  Dickens’  Our 
Mutual  Friend. 

Monday.  March  21 
Prof.  Jack  Robson,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall , Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


Cost  Benefit  Analysis. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Prof.  Ron  Hansen,  Ohio 
State  University.  519  Phar- 
macy Building.  9 a.m. 
(Pharmacy) 


Training  and 
Technological  Change. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Prof.  Jane  Gaskell,  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia, 
visiting  OISE;  bag  lunch 
discussion.  Room  302, 
Centre  for  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 123  St.  George  St. 

12.30  to  2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Relations) 


Successful  Aging:  A 
33-year  Longitudinal 
Study. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
P.O.  Astrand,  Central  Gym- 
nastic Institute,  Stockholm. 
Board  Room,  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 


Freedom  to  Research  or 
Freedom  from 
Militarization? 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Pane!  discussion.  Moderator, 
Prof.  Ian  Hacking,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy;  panelists 
include  Prof.  Anatol 
Rapoport,  Professor  of 
Peace  Studies  and  Prof.  A1 
Stauffer,  York  University. 
Cartright  Hall,  St.  Hilda's 
College,  44  Devonshire.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(United  Campuses  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War, 
U of  T Chapter) 


Why  Sticklebacks  Eat 
Each  Other. 

Thursday,  March  2k 
Prof.  Gerry  FitzGerald, 
Universite  Laval.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology) 


Searching  for  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Gene. 

Thursday,  March  2k 
Prof.  Manuel  Buchwald, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics.  H-214,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 
(Scarborough  Biology) 


India’s  Crisis:  Punjab’s 
Tragedy. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Surjit  Mansingh, 
visiting  scholar,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  248  Uni- 
versity College.  11.10a.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


Language  Acquisition 
and  Linguistic  Theory. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Howard  Lasnik,  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut.  137 
McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  3 p.m. 
(Lingusitics) 


The  Revolution  of  1905 
and  the  Ukrainian 
National  Movement. 

Thursday,  March  2k 
Prof.  Olga  Andriewsky, 
Trent  University.  3050 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

(Ukrainian  Studies) 


The  Geo-Strategic  and 
Commercial 

Significance  of  the  Neva 
Estuary  before  Peter  the 
Great. 

Thursday,  March  2k 
Prof.  Hain  Rebas,  University 
of  Kiel;  visiting  Department 
of  History  and  Chair  of  Esto- 
nian Studies.  2090A  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  8 p.m. 

(CREES) 


Julius  Caesar  in 
Augustan  Poetry. 

Friday,  March  25 
Prof.  Peter  White,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  152  Univer- 
sity College.  3.10  p.m. 
(Classical  Studies) 


Genetic  Engineering  of 
Crop  Plants. 

Friday,  March  25 
Brian  Miki,  Agriculture 
Canada.  7 Botany  Building. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Botany) 


The  Arts  and  Their  In- 
stitutions in  Canada. 

Saturday,  March  26 
Panel  discussion  with 
Katherine  A.  Lochnan,  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario 
(moderator);  Robert  F. 
Swain,  Agnes  Etherington 
Art  Centre;  and  Peggy  Gale, 
critic  and  independent 
curator;  in  conjunction  with 
50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions. 2118  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  10.30  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
(Fine  Art) 


Labour’s  Position  on 
Free  Trade. 

Monday,  March  28 
Sam  Gindin,  trade-unionist- 
in-residence;  bag  lunch 
discussion.  Room  302, 
Centre  for  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, 123  St.  George  St. 

12.30  to  2 p.m. 

(Industrial  Relations) 


Learning  and  Automata 
Theory. 

Monday,  March  28 
Prof.  Stewart  Shanker,  York 
University;  Cognitive 
Science  series,  Language 
and  Mind.  161  University 
College.  4 to  6 p.m. 
(McLuhan  Program  and  UC) 


Walter  Scott’s  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian „ 

Monday,  March  28 
Prof.  Jane  Mitigate,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hall,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


Dance  ...  At  Last. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Bill  Littler,  The  Toronto 
Star.  Auditorium,  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W 
5 p.m. 

(Forum  on  the  Arts,  OISE) 


The  Danger  of  Looking 
Southward:  Canada’s 
Role  as  a Model  for 
Health  Care. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Robert  L.  Kane,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  annual 
Anthes  Wilson  Abernethy 
Distinquished  Lecture. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre, 
Trinity  College,  15  Devon- 
shire Place.  5 p.m. 
(Programme  in  Gerontology) 


Uptake  of  Cationic 
Drugs  at  the  Brush 
Border  Membrane 
Vesicles  of  the  Dog 
Kidney  Cortex:  Some 
Clinical  Implications. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Prof.  Reina  Bendayan, 
Addiction  Research  Founda- 
tion. 519  Pharmacy  BQilding. 
9 a.m. 

(Pharmacy) 


Risk  Assessment  for 
Decommissioning  an 
Industrial  Site. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
G.C.  Granville,  Shell  Canada 
Limited.  211  Haultain 
Building.  5p.m. 

(IES) 


Lure  of  the  Fallen 
Seraphim. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Glenn  Buhr  leads  a seminar 
on  his  composition.  216 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  5 
to  6.30  p.m. 

(Institute  for  Canadian  Music 
and  The  Toronto  Symphony) 


The  Ethno  Semantics  of 
Colours:  A Contrast  of 
Study. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Prof.  Enrico  Arcaini,  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  Common 
Room,  Department  of  Italian 
Studies,  21  Sussex  Ave. 

2 p.m. 

(Italian  Studies) 


The  Evolution  of  African 
Mongooses. 

Thursday,  March  31 
MarkTayior,  ROM.  107 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 
(Zoology)  


Iconic  Representation  of 
Sentences. 

Monday,  April  k 
Robert  Arn,  Educational 
Software  Products,  Inc.; 
Literacy  and  Computing 
series.  Coach  House,  39 A 
Queen’s  Park  Gres.  E.  4 p.m- 
(McLuhan  Program) 

Henry  Fielding’s 
Jonathan  Wild. 

Monday,  April  k 
Prof.  John  Baird,  Depart- 
ment of  English;  Crime  in 
Literature  series.  Solarium, 
Falconer  Hail,  Faculty  of 
Law.  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 

(Law  and  English) 


Innis  Spring  Film 
Program. 

Thursday,  March  31 
German  Experimental  Film, 
sponsored  by  the  Goethe 
Insitute.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Information : 588-89k0  or 
978-7790. 
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engendering  Woman  as 
Narcissus. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
Prof.  Mary  Nyquist, 

Women’s  Studies  Pro- 
.rramme.  Charbonne! 

Lounge,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  3 p.m. 

(English) 


Alkynyl  Ester  and 
Alkynyl  Idonium 
Chemistry. 

Friday,  March  25 
Prof.  P.J.  Strang,  University 
of  Utah.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories. 

3.30  p.m. 


planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  March  21 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall  - 4p-m. 

Business  Affairs 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 

Admissions,  Curriculum 
& standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall  4 p.m.  - 


The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Sisterhood. 

Saturday,  March  26 
Symposium  of  the  William 
Morris  Society  of  Canada. 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Lizzie 
Siddal.  9.30  a.m. 

Portrait  Drawings  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Women. 

10.15  a.m. 

The  Defence  of  Janey 
Morris.  11.15  a.m. 

Working  Women  and 
Leisured  Ladies.  1.30  p.m. 
Aesthetic  Dress:  Some 


Origins  and  Influences. 

2.15  p.m. 

Sessions  in  140  University 
College. 

Birthday  party;  toast  Morris 
by  Phyllis  Grosskurth.  UC 
Union.  8 p.m. 

Registration  fee  $30, 
members  $25  and  students 
$10;  birthday  party  $10. 
Infoimation  and  registra- 
tion:J.  Wichelow,  1,65-8812. 
(UC,  British  Council  and 
William  Morris  Society) 


The  Islamic  Lunar 
Calendar;  History  and 
Observance. 

Saturday,  March  26 
Speakers:  Prof.  Ronald  F.G. 
Sweet,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies;  Prof.  Alar. 
F.  Sega!,  Barnard  College; 
Prof.  Assad  Busool, 
American  Islamic  College, 
Chicago;  Abdur  Rahim  Khan, 
Atomic  Energy  Canada;  and 
Omar  Gabier,  imam,  Detroit. 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College. 

1 to  6 p.m. 

Registration  fee:  $5, 
students  $2. 

Information:  W.G.  Oxtoby, 
978-2522  or  585-U07 


Elusic 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

U of  T Contemporary 
Music  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Robin  Engelman,  conductor. 
Music  Gallery,  1087  Queen 
St.  W.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

Faculty  of  Music 
Women’s  Chorus. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Michael  Coghlan,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $3 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  24 
Featuring  student  chamber 
ensembles. 

Thursday,  March  31 
Featuring  student  chamber 
ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

12.15  p.m. 

U of  T Guitar  Ensemble. 

Friday,  March  25 
Eli  Kassner,  director  and 
Timothy  Phelan,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8p.m. 

Tickets  $3. 

U of  T Wind  Symphony. 

Sunday,  March  27 
Melvin  Berman,  conductor. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  3 p.m. 
Tickets  $3. 

University  Singers. 

Monday,  March  28 
Eee  Willingham,  conductor. 
Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
lockets  $3. 

U of  T Early  Music 
Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  March  SO 
Musica  Transalpina:  English 
Italian  music  from  the 
■ate  Renaissance.  Walter 
S?1'-  8 p.m. 

1'ckets  3. 

^formation  on  all  events  in 
j>€  Edward  Johnson 
fading  available  from  the 
office,  978-4744- 


ROYAL  CONSER- 
VATORY OF  MUSIC 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday.  March  23 
Gayle  Hennick,  piano.  Con- 
cert Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  the  publicity  office, 
978-3771. 


U of  T WOMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Big  Band  Sounds. 

Saturday,  March  26 
U of  T Jazz  Ensemble;  in 
conjunction  with  Faculty  of 
Music.  MacMillan  Theatre. 

7 p.m. 

Tickets  $8  from  Simcoe  Hal! 
Gift  Shop  or  Carolyn  Coman 
889-5750. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Scarborough  College 
Chorus. 

Sunday,  March  27 
Season’s  end  concert. 
Meeting  Place.  3 p.m. 
Information:  281,-3232. 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that  information 
for  Events  listings  must  be 
received  in  writing  at  the 
Bidletin  offices,  45  Willcocks 
St.,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  April  4 
for  events  taking  place 
April  4 to  April  18: 

Monday,  March,  21 
Issue  of  April  18, 
for  events  taking  place  April 
18  to  May  9: 

Monday,  April  4 


Kin  Recognition  Rules 
and  Early  Social 
Experience. 

Wednesday,  March  30 
Prof.  Warren  Holmes,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  2135 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m. 
(Psychology) 


Exhibitions 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE & LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Architects  of  the 
Ticinao. 

To  March  25 

Student  Art  at  University 
of  Toronto  1987-08. 

March  8 to  March  25 
Celebrating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Art.  The  Galleries, 
230  College  St. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


SCARBOROUGH 

COLLEGE 

Student  Exhibition. 

To  March  80 

Show  by  students  graduating 
from  the  fine  art  specialist 
program.  The  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART 
HOUSE 

To  March  31 

Photo  Competition 
Display. 

East  Gallery. 

Art  Competition  Display. 

West  Gallery. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a.m. 
to  6 p.m.;  Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

The  Aliquando  Press:  25 
Years  of  Private 
Printing. 

To  March  31 

An  exhibition  of  books  and 
broadsides  produced  at  The 
Aiiauando  Press.  2nd  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Fine  Art  Faculty. 

To  April  9 

Exhibition  by  studio  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Art  on  the  department’s  50th 
anniversary.  Harbourfront, 
250  Queen's  Quay  W. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Sunday,  12  noon  to  5 p.m. 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Three  Faces  of  Indian 
Art:  A Photographic 
Exhibition  by  Sudha 
Thakker  Khandwani  and 
Abdullah  Khandwani. 
March  24  to  April  5 
160  colour  photographs 
depicting  the  folk,  classical 
and  contemporary  aspects  of 
India’s  art  and  culture  after 
40  years  of  independence; 
sponsored  by  Centre  for 
South  Asian  Studies  and 
Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions. Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
8.30  a.m.  to  midnight; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Keena. 

March  SO  to  April  22 
An  exhibition  of  the  artist’s 
work.  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


[Miscellany 


Environmental  Studies 
Programme;  Research 
Reports. 

Monday,  March  21  and 
Tuesday,  March  22 
An  environmental  research 
seminar.  Sessions  in  Innis 
College  Town  Hall. 

Monday,  March  21 
Recycling  of  Non-refillable 
Soft  Drink  Containers  — 50 
percent  of  What?  3.30  p.m. 
Plastics:  Recycling  Options. 

4 p.m. 

Maximizing  Household 
Waste  Reduction  and  Recycl- 
ing via  a Waste  Fee/Credit 
System.  5p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Niagara  River  Remedial 
Action  Plan:  Conventional 
Contamination.  9.30  a.m. 
Waste  Bag  Monitoring  at  the 
Pickering  Nuclear 
Generating  Station. 

10.15  a.m. 

Foreign  Loans  and  the 
Brazilian  Environment. 

11  a.m. 

Environmental  Education 
Activities  for  Afterschool 
Programs.  12  noon. 

Information:  Beth  Savan, 
978-71,58. 


Bilingualism: 

Why  and  How? 

Monday.  March  21 
Table  ronde  with  Prof.  John 
Kirkness,  Division  of 
Humanities,  Scarborough 
College;  Prof.  Gilles  Bibeau, 
University  of  Montreal;  Prof. 
Sharon  Lapkin,  OISE;  Prof. 
Yvette  Szmidt,  Glendon  Col- 
lege; and  Keith  Spicer, 
editor,  Ottawa  Citizen. 
Council  Chamber,  Scar- 
borough College.  4 p.m. 

The  Evolution  of  Institu- 
tional Forms. 

Wednesday,  March  23 
Prof.  Albert  Breton,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics;  law  and 
economics  workshops  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall, 
Faculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to 
1.45  p.m. 

Fee  $3. 

Information  and  registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 
978-6767. 

Services  to  the  Elderly: 
European  Perspectives. 

Thursday,  March  21, 

Public  forum.  Panelists: 
Satya  Brink,  social  policy 
researcher,  Paris;  Prof. 
Bleddyn  Davies,  University 


of  Canterbury;  Prof.  David 
Challis,  University  of 
Canterbury;  and  Dietmar 
Freier,  Senate  of  Health  & 
Social  Affairs,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 
Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Social  Work  and  Ministry  of 
Community  & Social 
Services) 

The  Viking  Adventure. 

Saturday,  March  26 
Lectures:  Viking  Poetry:  The 
Versified  Travelogue;  The 
Language  of  the  Vikings: 

The  Story  of  English; 
Historical  Fiction/Fictional 
History:  The  Icelandic 
Sagas:  Archaeological 
Evidence  of  the  Norse  in 
North  America:  Fact  and 
Fiction:  and  The  Eastern 
Adventure:  The  Scandina- 
vians or  Austrvegr. 

Film:  Viking  Visitors  to 
North  America;  produced  by 
the  National  Film  Board. 
Alumni  Hall,  Senate 
Chamber,  121  St.  Joseph 
Street.  9 a.m . to  5 or  6 p.m . 
Fee  $70. 

(Continuing  Studies  and 
Medieval  Studies) 
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UC  Playwrights  Series. 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Thompson  Highway,  Native 
Earth  Theatre;  reading  and 
discussion.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4 p.m. 

(UC) 


Engaged. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday, 
March  28  to  March  27 
By  W.S.  Gilbert.  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
production,  1987-88  season. 
Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  Sunday,  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students,  and 
seniors  $4. 

Reservations:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.  m.. 
978-79886. 


A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  - 

Wednesday,  March  28  to 
Saturday.  March  26 
By  William  Shakespeare. 
Scarborough  Campus  drama 
workshop  production.  TV 
Studio  One.  8 p.m. 
Information  and  reserva- 
tions: 281,-3201, . 


UC  Playwrights  Series. 

Thursday,  March  24 
David  Fennario,  Mixed  Com- 
pany, Montreal;  reading  and 
discussion.  UC  Union,  79  St. 
George  St.  4 p.m. 

(UC) 


Lorna  Crozier. 

Monday,  March  28 
Poetry  reading  and  discus- 
sion. H-214,  Scarborough 
College.  1 p.m. 


UC  Playwrights  Series. 

Monday,  March  28 
Erika  Ritter,  CBC;  reading 
and  discussion.  UC  Union,  79 
St.  George  St.  4 p.m. 


Lorna  Crozier. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Poetry  workshop  and 
reading.  R-4208,  Scar- 
borough College.  7.U)  9 p.jn. 
(UC) 


Monsieur  X or  The 
Bicyclist’s  Widow. 

Tuesday,  March  29  to 
Saturday,  April  2 
By  Stefan  Schutz.  Preview, 
Monday,  March  28;  AIDS 
benefit,  Sunday,  April  3.  UC 
Playhouse,  79A  St.  George 
St.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  benefit,  2.30  p.m. 
Tickets  $5,  students  and 
seniors  $3;  benefit  $10. 
Reservations:  978-6307. 


Lorna  Crozier. 

Wednesday.  March  30 
Poet  reads  from  her  work. 
UC  Union,  79  St.  George  St. 

4.15  p.m. 

(UC) 


Lorna  Crozier. 

Thursday,  March  SI 
Poet  reads  from  her  work. 
S-357,  Scarborough  College. 
12  noon 


Indian  Dance  and  the 
Multi-image  Slide  Show. 

Saturday,  April  2 
Program  of  Indian  (Odissi) 
dance  by  Jhelum  Paranjate 
and  multi-image  slide  show 
on  India.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  Trinity  College, 
Devonshire  Place.  7 p.m. 
Tickets  $6,  students  and 
seniors  $3. 

(South  Asian  Studies) 
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Abortion:  getting  the  balance  right 


by  Wayne  Sumner 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  abortion  in 
terms  of  a conflict  of  rights:  a 
woman’s  right  to  reproductive  autonomy 
versus  a foetus’  right  to  life.  If  this 
perception  of  the  problem  is  accurate, 
then  an  acceptable  solution  must  strike 
a reasonable  balance  between  these 
rights. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one  such 
solution  available:  an  abortion  policy 
which  ensures  unrestricted  access  up  to 
the  point  of  foetal  viability.  This  option 
is  attractive  in  part  because  it  mediates 
between  the  positions  of  pro-choice  and 
pro-life  groups.  But  my  main  reason  for 
favouring  it  is  not  political  but  moral. 

To  see  why  such  a policy  deserves 
wide  support  we  must  begin  with  our 
now  defunct  abortion  law.  The  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  who  com- 
prised the  majority  in  the  Morgentaler 
decision  all  agreed  that  the  balance  of 
rights  struck  by  Section  251  of  the 
Criminal  Code  was  unreasonable. 
Because  the  law’s  defect  lay  in  its  un- 
justifiable restriction  of  the  rights  of 
women,  the  court  felt  no  need  to  con- 
sider the  rights  of  the  foetus.  It  thereby 
left  open  the  possibility  that  legislation 
which  gave  insufficient  protection  to 
foetal  rights  might  be  judged  to  strike 
an  equally  unreasonable  balance  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

How,  then,  might  we  get  the  balance 
right?  The  most  promising  option 
involves  considering  a factor  ignored  by 
Section  251:  the  development  of  the 
foetus.  Many  people  share  the  view 
that,  other  things  being  equal , abortions 
are  much  easier  to  justify  in  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  later 
stages.  This  view  is  no  doubt  partly 


based  on  the  greater  ease  and 
safety  of  early  abortions.  It 
also  reflects  a sense  that  when 
the  foetus  is  still  relatively 
undeveloped  it  does  not  have  a 
substantial  weight  of  its  own 
on  the  moral  scales. 

In  the  final  months  of  preg- 
nancy, on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  seem  to  have  acquired 
this  weight.  It  may  be  inac- 
curate even  to  speak  of  abor- 
tion at  this  stage,  since  the 
foetus  will  normally  be  capable 
of  surviving  birth.  But  most  of 
us  would  certainly  think  it  a 
serious  matter  for  a woman  to 
seek  the  termination  of  her  § 
pregnancy  in  the  third 
trimester,  even  though  we 
might  find  her  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  quite  acceptable  in  the  first. 

The  underlying  idea  here  seems  to  be 
that,  as  the  foetus  develops,  its  rights 
come  to  count  for  more  and  more  in 
competition  with  those  of  a woman.  If 
we  try  to  put  this  idea  into  practice  we 
will  be  led  to  favour  different  regulatory 
schemes  for  different  stages  of 
pregnancy. 

In  the  earlier  stage,  when  the  rights 
of  the  foetus  are  still  negligible  or 
nonexistent,  it  will  be  appropriate  to 
treat  abortion  as  a matter  for  private 
decision.  Here  a woman’s  right  is  un- 
challenged and  her  reasons  for  termin- 
ating a pregnancy  are  nobody’s  business 
but  her  own.  As  a minimum,  this  right 
will  require  freedom  from  criminal  sanc- 
tions, but  it  will  also  require  more.  Pro- 
vincial governments  will  have  the  same 
obligation  to  ensure  access  to  abortion 
as  they  have  in  the  case  of  other  com- 
parable medical  services. 


In  the  later  stage,  by  constrast,  the 
foetus’  right  to  life  will  merit  legal  pro- 
tection. It  will  therefore  be  appropriate 
to  subject  abortion  at  this  stage  to 
criminal  regulation.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  justification  for  an 
outright  prohibition.  The  rights  of  the 
foetus  will  still  be  overridden  in  some 
circumstances  by  the  rights  of  the 
woman,  as  would  be  the  case,  for 
instance,  if  the  continuation  of  preg- 
nancy were  to  pose  a genuine  medical 
threat  to  her  life  or  health.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  special  circumstances 
abortion  would  be  unlawful . 

In  the  abstract,  this  kind  of  differen- 
tial , two-stage  policy  seems  an  attrac- 
tive way  of  striking  a reasonable 
balance  between  competing  rights. 
However,  some  may  be  sceptical  of  the 
ability  to  translate  it  into  a concrete 
policy.  After  all,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, such  a policy  must  identify  a 
reasonably  definite  boundary  between 
the  two  stages.  Foetal  development,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a notoriously  gradual, 
continuous  affair.  Won’t  the  selection  of 
any  upper  limit  on  unrestricted  access 
inevitably  be  arbitrary? 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  we 
need  to  locate  some  point  in  the  process 
of  foetal  development  which  is  both 
reasonably  definite  and  morally  rele- 
vant. It  seems  to  me  that  the  salient 
event  in  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  its 
achievement  of  viability  — the  capacity 
for  extrauterine  survival.  This  threshold 
is  reasonably  definite  if  we  select  the 
.earliest  point  at  which  the  foetus  has 
more  than  a negligible  chance  of  sur- 
vival . That  point  now  stands  somewhere 
around  the  24th  week  of  gestational 
age,  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  it  can 
be  pushed  back  any  further. 

But  is  it  morally  relevant?  In  itself, 
the  ability  to  live  outside  the  body  of 
another  may  have  little  bearing  on  one’s 
moral  status.  Nonetheless,  it  may  cor- 
relate with  other  factors  which  are 
directly  relevant.  It  is  a plausible 
hypothesis  about  rights  that  we  first 
acquire  them  when  we  first  acquire 


interests  which  those  rights  can  protect  . 
Furthermore,  it  is  a plausible  hypothesis 
about  interests  that  they  require  the 
capacity  for  sensation  or  experience.  If 
we  combine  these  two  hypotheses  we 
get  the  result  that  a foetus  first  acquires 
rights,  including  a right  to  life,  when  it 
first  becomes  sentient. 

This  result  seems  to  extrapolate  nicely 
to  the  other  end  of  life.  An  irreversibly 
comatose  patient  capable  of  sustaining 
her  own  respiration  is  alive  by  current 
criteria  of  brain  death.  However,  since 
she  has  suffered  a permanent  loss  of  all 
capacity  for  experience  and  interaction, 
her  life  has  no  value  for  her.  Since  she 
will,  quite  literally,  be  no  worse  off  dead, 
then  it  may  be  justifiable  to  withdraw 
even  such  basic  necessities  as  nutrition 
and  hydration,  so  as  to  hasten  her  death. 

Although  this  patient  is  alive  she  no 
longer  has  any  interests  to  be  threatened 
by  dying.  Likewise,  although  a pre- 
sentient  foetus  is  also  alive  it  does  not 
yet  have  any  interests  to  be  threatened 
by  abortion.  If  the  possession  of  rights  is 
tied  to  the  possession  of  interests,  then 
no  one’s  rights  are  violated  in  either 
case. 

A foetus’  acquisition  of  sentience,  and 
therefore  interests,  is  a morally  signifi- 
cant event  in  its  development.  Since, 
however,  it  is  unclear  when  this  happens 
we  need  some  reasonably  reliable  indi- 
cator of  it.  Since  we  know  that  a foetus 
is  equipped  to  survive  in  the  outside 
world  at  viability,  this  point  will  serve 
well  enough  to  mark  its  acquisition  of 
interests,  and  therefore  of  rights. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  a reason- 
able balance  between  competing  rights 
would  be  struck  by  a policy  which  pro- 
vides unrestricted  access  to  abortion  up 
to  viability  and  restricted  access  there- 
after. Some  may  already  support  such  a 
policy  simply  as  a political  compromise. 
But  for  others,  as  for  me,  what  will 
matter  most  is  that  it  can  also  be  given  a 
deeper  and  more  principled  justification. 

Wayne  Sumner  teaches  in  the  Depart' 
merit  of  Philosophy. 
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bupreme  Court  ruling:  a conservative  view 


by  Barry  F.  Brown 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Morgentaler  case  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  Section  251  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  but  few  mourned  its  passing.  It 
was  too  strict  for  those  concerned  with 
women’s  reproductive  freedom,  because 
it  placed  administrative  barriers  in  the 
way  of  women  seeking  abortions.  It  was 
too  liberal  for  those  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  foetal  life,  because  it 
allowed  virtual  abortion  on  demand  in 
some  locales.  It  was  applied  in  an  incon- 
sistent manner  and  set  no  time  limit  on 
when  an  abortion  could  be  performed. 

Yet  it  is  now  evident  that,  in  the 
present  legal  vacuum,  parliament  will 
have  a difficult  task  developing  new 
legislation.  Indeed,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  find  a compromise  that  v/ill  be  a 
lasting  political  solution. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
in  making  its  decision  the  court  focused 
on  the  unfairness  in  the  administrative 
sections  of  the  law,  and  did  not  address 
the  central  issue  underlying  the 
Morgentaler  case:  should  Canada  have  a 
law  permitting  abortion  on  demand  up 
to  some  time  in  pregnancy?  Second,  can 
a suitable  time  limit  be  found  before 
which  abortion  on  demand  would  be 
legal?  To  both , the  conservative  answer 
is  no. 

As  to  the  first  reason,  the  court  con- 
cerned itself  generally  with  the  adminis- 
trative parts  of  Section  251,  including 
the  criterion  that  continuation  of 
pregnancy  would  be  likely  to  endanger 
a woman’s  life.  It  treated  this  criterion 
quite  literally,  arguing  that  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  of  subsections  (4)  to 
(7)  caused  women  who  presumably  met 
the  criterion  to  be  denied  early  abor- 
tions. The  delays  led  to  employment  of 
later,  and  less  safe  methods,  which 
infringed  upon  the  right  to  security  of 
the  person.  The  analysis  of  the  majority 
is  thus  focused  on  medical  need. 

But  it  has  been  well  known  since  the 
early  1970s  that  most  women  who  seek 
abortions  do  so  not  for  medical  reasons, 
but  for  social  and  economic  reasons. 
This  fact  is  admitted  by  those  who  have 
lobbied  for  liberalization  of  abortion 
legislation  in  western  countries.  In 
Toronto  in  1972,  for  example,  a local 
physician  stated  that  98  percent  of  the 
abortions  done  in  a downtown  hospital 
were  done  for  non -medical  reasons.  It  is 
also  widely  understood  today  that  the 
need  to  terminate  a pregnancy  for 
reason  of  threat  to  life  is  uncommon. 

Thus  the  real  issue  in  Canada  is  not 
the  unavailablity  of  abortion  for  strict 
medical  need,  but  whether  abortion  is  to 
fall  under  reproductive  freedom.  Mme 
Justice  Bertha  Wilson  took  the  latter 
position,  basing  her  argument  on  the 
grounds  of  liberty  applied  to  reproduc- 
tive choice,  and  discarding  concern  for 
the  administrative  procedures.  She 
clearly  portrayed  the  issue  as  a matter 
°f  private  morality,  and  thus  as  abortion 
°n  demand,  at  least  in  the  early  weeks. 

The  court  reasoned  as  though  the 
hospital  abortion  committees  had  been 
applying  a strictly  medical  criterion.  It 
seemed  not  to  have  taken  official  notice 
the  fact  that  the  definition  of  the  term 
health”  often  used  was  that  of  the 
World  Health  Organization:  ‘‘not 
merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirm- 
ly, but  complete  physical,  mental  and 
social  well-being.”  It  was  the  criterion 
of  social  well-being  that  allowed  com- 
mittees to  approve  abortions  for  a wide 
1 auge  of  non-medical  reasons.  Thus  they 
aced  a great  demand  for  which  the 
system  was  not  designed,  and  for  which 
1 was  inadequate,  as  Mr.  Justice 


McIntyre  noted  in  his  dissenting 
opinion. 

The  second  reason  that  compromise  is 
impossible  is  that  no  satisfactory  time 
- limit  can  be  established  before  which 
abortion  on  demand  can  be  morally 
justified.  The  justices  in  the  majority 
appear  to  favour  arrangements  in  which 
abortion  would  be  broadly  available  in 
the  early  months  of  gestation,  and 
restricted  in  some  ways  in  the  later 
months.  Mme  Justice  Wilson  explicitly 
suggested  such  a developmental 
approach. 

Developmental  theories  take  either  of 
two  forms.  The  more  moderate  theories 
focus  on  the  biological  aspects  of  human 
nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rational. 
They  simply  impose  some  arbitrary 
point  in  the  continuum  of  life  from  con- 
ception to  birth  (be  it  the  capacity  for 
sensation,  brain  development  or  viabil- 
ity) at  which  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficiently  developed  to 
merit  moral  status  or  rights.  No  such 
theory  identifies  what  is  essentially 
human  in  the  process. 

The  more  radical  developmental 
views  focus  on  the  rational  aspects  of 
human  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
biological . They  require  actual  self- 
consciousness  and  reasoning  capacity 
for  moral  status.  But  it  is  clear  that  even 
the  mature  foetus  lacks  these,  as  does 
the  normal  newborn  or  very  young 
child.  Some  contemporary  philosophers 
admit  this,  and  take  the  position  that  in- 
fants are  not  persons  endowed  with 
rights.  In  their  view,  both  abortion  and 
infanticide  are  morally  permissible. 

Such  a view  is  morally  unacceptable. 

I It  is  true  that  to  be  a subject  of  rights  (in 
constrast  to  the  moderate  develop- 
mental view)  an  entity  must  be  a person. 
But  the  unborn  are,  at  every  stage,  per- 
sons insofar  as  they  are  human.  They 
are  not,  of  course,  mature  persons,  but 
persons  at  an  early  stage  of 
development. 

If  human  personhood  includes  our 
biological  nature,  as  well  as  the  rational 
aspects,  then  a human  person  is  simply 
any  member  of  the  species,  whose 
mature  members  display  the  developed 
characteristics  of  rationality  (e.g.,  self- 
consciousness,  intellect  and  will).  A 
human  becomes  an  individual  of  the 
human  species  when  it  becomes  a unit  of 
living  matter,  distinct  from  any  other. 
This  occurs  long  before  the  onset  of  sen- 
tience, the  development  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,  or  the  capacity  to  survive  out- 
side of  the  womb  without  artificial  life- 
support  systems.  The  evidence  of  embry- 
ology and  genetics  points  to  conception , 
the  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  as  the 
starting  point  — and  it  is  from  this  point 
1 that  the  zygote  has  a unique  and  individ- 
ual genetic  makeup. 

Such  an  individual  will  not  begin  to 
display  the  developed  manifestations  of 
its  personhood  until  long  after  its  birth. 
It  will  do  so  gradually,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  develops  physically.  Therefore,  no 
point  such  as  20  weeks,  viability,  or 
even  one  year  can  be  imposed  on  this 
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continuum  as  the  point  at  which  the  in- 
dividual has  acquired  sufficient  moral 
status  to  attract  the  state’s  interest  in 
its  protection.  Human  personhood  is  not 
an  acquired  set  of  qualities,  but  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  individual.  Like 
being  pregnant,  personhood  does  not 
exist  in  degrees. 

Mme  Justice  Wilson  left  this  matter 
up  to  the  legislature,  with  the  guidance 
of  ‘‘the  relevant  disciplines.”  Unfor- 
tunately, there  will  be  no  helpful  guid- 
ance from  these,  unless  society  first 
agrees  on  what  constitutes  human 
nature,  and  when  it  comes  into  being. 
On  this  metaphysical  issue  our  society  is 
deeply  divided.  But  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing necessity  for  regulating  the  prac- 
tices of  in  vitro  fertilization,  human 


embryo  retrieval , storage  and  implanta- 
tion, as  well  as  foetal  research,  the 
moral  claims  of  the  pre-natal  human  be- 
ing will  be  more  and  more  pressing.  A 
liberal  policy  on  abortion  justifications 
and  cut-off  will  be  philosophically  shaky 
and  politically  unstable.  A conservative 
law  will  not  satisfy  those  who  include 
abortion  as  a form  of  birth  control.  But 
such  a law,  coupled  with  generous 
governmental  and  charitable  support  to 
those  pregnant  women  who  are  truly 
desperate,  will  offer  a morally 
preferable  solution  to  the  problem  of  un- 
wanted pregnancy,  and  maintain  pro- 
tection of  human  life  at  all  stages. 

Barry  F.  Brown  teaches  philosophy  at 
St.  Michael's  College. 


Barry  F.  Brown 
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Cadario  comments  on  the  thorny  issue  of  divestment 


As  someone  who  has  allegedly 
.“shown  very  little  sympathy  for 
faculty  concerns,  or  those  of  UTFA,” 
(Bulletin,  Feb.  22)  even  in  my  youth, 
according  to  Professor  Fred  Wilson,  I 
hesitate  to  take  up  his  kind  request  to 
advise  UTFA  on  the  thorny  issue  of 
divestment  as  it  affects  the  pension 
plan.  In  keeping  with  Professor 
Wilson’s  spirit  of  collegiality,  however, 
and  knowing  that,  as  usual,  UTFA  will 
consult  openly  with  its  membership  and 
take  account  of  views  of  other  teaching 
staff  it  represents  de  facto  (particularly 
those  who  talk  with  Governing  Council 
members  in  need  of  perspectives),  here 
are  a few  thoughts. 

Professor  Wilson  is  quite  right  when 
he  says  that  the  legal  issues  must  first 
be  resolved,  and  I trust  that  UTFA  will 
work  with  its  OCUFA  colleagues  to  see 
that  the  unspecified  changes  to  Bill  9 
are  properly  introduced.  It  is  often  very 
difficult,  as  I am  sure  Professor  Wilson 
would  agree,  to  fully  dissociate  moral 
and  political  criteria  from  economic 
ones.  Pension  plan  members  may  find, 
as  I did  when  1 asked  for  the  data  on  the 
University's  portfolio,  that  the  scope  for 
divestment  is  now  very  small,  most  cor- 
porations by  1988  having  already  denied 
us  the  moral  comfort  of  deliberate 
primary  divestment  by  doing  it 
themselves. 

Some  argue  that  this  was  done  to 
avoid  the  protests  of  shareholders,  uni- 
versity boards  and  faculty  associations. 
But  I suspect  that  the  popular  political 
choice  also  represents,  today,  good 


economic  sense.  At  this  point,  one  might 
do  well  to  look  most  carefully  at  com- 
panies that  retain  their  direct  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa,  not  having 
gotten  out  while  the  economic  (and 
political)  going  was  good.  This  aspect 
should  not  be  ignored  by  pension  plan 
members  or  administrators.  I imagine 
that  the  University,  Montreal  Trust  and 
pension  plan  members  will  find  that  the 
share  of  South  Africa-related  securities 
still  remaining  in  any  portfolio  is  today 
rather  small,  and  what  little  remains 
could  be  disposed  of  with  little  hesita- 
tion because  it  is  not  only  politically,  but 
also  economically  unsound. 

Should  an  expert  working  group  of 
UTFA  come  to  this  conclusion  after  its 
review  of  the  pension  plan  portfolio,  I 
hope  it  will  help  UTFA  members  and 
other  University  staff  understand  this 
point  of  view.  Should  its  analysis  not 
support  this  hypothesis,  I hope  that 
UTFA  would  courageously  point  out,  in 
the  face  of  less  informed  comment,  the 
errors  and  risks  of  such  a position . 

Since  I know  that  Professor  Wilson 
and  UTFA  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  financial  well-being  of  all 
the  University’s  staff,  I am  confident 
that  these  economic  considerations, 
broadly  defined,  and  not  political  postur- 
ing and  seeking  to  embarrass  the  Uni- 
versity, will  inspire  their  future  reflec- 
tions and  statements  on  divestment. 
The  overall  well-being  of  the  University 
depends  on  its  having  a well-motivated 
staff,  after  all,  and  a reliable  retirement 
scheme  is  an  important  facet  of  compen- 


A word  from  the  canine  lobby 


Really , I hadn’t  intended  to  write ; the 
opposition  is  so  strident,  so  irra- 
tional, so  illiterate.  But  a single  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  (March  7)  has  Judith 
Knelman  remarking  that  not  many  dog 
lovers  have  yelped  over  Lois  Reimer’s 
unsexing  of  English ; it  has  Jim  Ham  set- 
ting the  humanities,  properly,  at  the 
very  core  of  the  University;  and  it  has  a 
humanist  noting  wryly  that  he  has  been 
changed  into  a chair.  The  juxtaposition 
is  too  much!  What  reactionary  humanist 
could  resist?  Advertisers,  we  know,  van- 
dalize the  language  (“. . . like  a cigar- 
ette should”);  and  those  who  ought  to 
know  better  proclaim  that  usage  dic- 
tates the  rules  (“Whatever  is,  is  right,” 
as  Pope  said;  but  he  was  being  ironic). 
One  might  have  hoped  that  the  Univer- 
sity, at  least,  would  be  immune  to 
specious,  trendy,  shrill  polemics,  that  it 


would  try  to  stem  the  barbarian  flood, 
that  it  would  appreciate  the  two  thou- 
sand years  of  history,  and  more,  that  lie 
behind  modern  English,  that  it  would 
have  the  wit  to  open  a dictionary.  The 
SOED  (humanists  will  know  the  ab- 
breviation) has  “Man.  I.  A human  being. 
II.  An  adult  male  person.”  Does  the  ad- 
ministration, by  imperial  fiat,  wipe  out 
the  first  meaning  altogether?  Evidently 
we  unregenerate  right-thinking  human- 
ists have  an  obligation  to  keep  on  tilting 
at  incorrect  and  unnecessary  neologism, 
wherever  it  rears  its  ugly  head,  fliere! 
How's  that  for  a whine  from  an  old 
S.O.B.? 

Wallace  McLeod 
Department  of  Classics 
Victoria  College 
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sation.  Hence,  perhaps  with  unchar- 
acteristic concern  for  the  welfare  of 
faculty,  I have  no  problem  with  explor- 
ing the  prudence  of  primary  divestment 
of  the  pension  plan. 

The  University’s  well-being  also 
depends  on  having  a sound  public 
image.  I am  therefore  sure  that  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  with  his  customary  calm 
and  considered  approach  to  University 
matters,  would  agree  that  forms  of  ter- 
tiary divestment  (giving  back  the  IBM 
computers  and  having  the  Coca-Cola 
machines-removed)lack  even  a symbolic 
value,  and  should  not  even  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  once  a position  is 
taken,  he  will  support  it  graciously. 

I hope  Professor  Wilson  will  forgive 
me  for  not  recalling  UTFA’s' September 
1985  statement.  With  the  volume  of 
material  UTFA  sends  me  each  month 
on  current  matters,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  keep  up  with  UTFA’s  posi- 
tion on  the  “issue  of  the  day,”  par- 
ticularly since  UTFA  did  not,  in  this 
instance,  reiterate  openly  its  continued 
wish  for  parallelism  for  the  pension  plan 
when  Council  reviewed  divestment 
again  in  January  1988.  Just  as  many 
people’s  views  on  divestment  changed 
in  the  28  intervening  months,  so  did 
many  people’s  perceptions  of  rational 
investment  behaviour.  I count  on  the 
Bulletin  and,  from  time  to  time,  The 
Globe  and  Mail,  to  keep  his  views  before 
me. 

As  your  readers  will  recall,  my  record 
as  a “faculty  basher”  is  not  without  its 
lapses.  Without  going  back  to  issues  of 
my  youth  that  are  surely  important  to 
faculty  — transparency  in  University 
budgeting,  daycare  and  the  right  of 
assembly  without  fear  of  disruption  — I 
could  mention  recent  topics  such  as  use 
of  PTR  funds  and  teaching  evaluation 
(which  UTFA  raised),  sexual  harass- 
ment (where  many  faculty  would  agree 
with  me  that  UTFA’s  position  was  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  many  members  of 
the  University)  and  employment  equity, 
and  the  need  for  an  accountable  central 


administration  and  competent  fund  rais- 
ing. If  my  support  for  balanced  use  of 
the  University’s  resources  to  give  us  the 
best  teaching,  learning  and  research 
environment  we  can  put  together 
strikes  Professor  Wilson,  and  others,  as 
unduly  parochial,  I am  sorry. 

On  governance  and  the  memorandum 
with  UTFA,  I remain  convinced  that  a 
balanced  position,  with  no  groups  hav- 
ing dominance  or  a veto  over  others,  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  all  members  of 
the  University,  including  the  teaching 
staff.  I know  that  many  faculty  agree 
with  me.  I would  hope  that  UTFA  would 
come  to  share  this  view,  and,  with  other 
members  of  the  University  community, 
I count  on  UTFA  to  work  to  help  make 
the  new  Governing  Council  structure 
and  procedures  a success. 

Paul  M.  Cadario 
Alumni  Representative 
Governing  Council 


Intelligent 

chairs? 


The  acting  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  East  Asian  Studies  wonders 
what  sort  of  response  a telephone  en- 
quiry to  his  department  might  elicit 
( Bulletin , March  7).  Happy  man  to  be 
able  to  imagine  that  a chair  is  only  a 
piece  of  furniture!  I have  often  tele- 
phoned his  department,  but  rarely 
received  any  answer,  least  of  all  on  a 
Monday  or  Friday.  Who  can  discover 
whether  chairs  “have  intelligence"  or 
not  if  their  secretaries  do  not  answer 
the  telephone? 

T.D.  Barnes 
Department  of  Classics 
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John  S.  Brownlee  ( Bulletin , March  7) 
objects  to  being  identified  as  “a  piece 
of  furniture”  (the  chair  of  a depart- 
ment). I object  to  being  identified  as  a 
male  person  (-man  in  any  of  its  com- 
pound forms).  I endorse  the  use  of  the 
term  “chairperson”  not  because  I wish 
to  conceal  my  gender  (it  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  my  name  that  I am  a 
woman)  but  because  where  gender  is 
irrelevant,  as  in  one’s  ability  to  offer 
leadership  to  a department,  it  makes 
sense  to  use  a gender-neutral  term.  For 
the  same  reason,  I endorse  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  “police  officer,”  “fire- 


fighter,” and  “letter  carrier”  instead  of 
the  -man  compounds  frequently  used  to 
designate  these  job  categories. 

On  a slightly  different  note,  I am 
amused  to  see  that  Prof.  Brownlee  is 
only  selectively  purist  when  it  comes  to 
matters  linguistic.  The  true  purist 
would  use  singular  verbs  with  “none.' 
Prof.  Brownlee’s  last  sentence  would 
then  read  “. . . there  are  many  chairs 
here  but  none  has  intelligence  and  none 
is  capable  of  speaking  on  the  phone.’ 

Joan  Blackwood 
TA  in  Women’s  Studies 
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Les  Wallace  299-6300 
Remax  Executive  Reality  Inc. 
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ETTERS 


Union  would  offer  democratic  participation’ 


In  their  letter  of  Feb.  22  (“We  don’t 
want  CUPE  talking  for  us”),  Wendy 
Loat  and  Betty  Isbister  present  an 
absurd  and  desperate  collection  of  third- 
hand  myths  and  biases  which  has  no 
bearing  on  unions  or  on  the  present 
union  certification  drive.  To  begin  with, 
all  members  of  a collective  bargaining 
unit,  and  not  only  card-holders,  benefit 


from  negotiations  made  on  their  behalf; 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  procedure. 

The  writers  purport  to  be  the  ex- 
ponents of  choice,  yet  they  neglect  to 
mention  that  without  collective  bargain- 
ing there  simply  is  no  choice  for  in- 
dividual workers;  there  is  choice  only  for 
the  employer.  Choice,  it  goes  without 
saying,  becomes  increasingly  arbitrary 


Committee  for  Alternatives 
suggests  three 


The  response  to  our  letter  of  Feb.  22 
was  overwhelming  and  positive.  The 
Committee  for  Alternatives  was 
gratified  to  hear  from  people  all  over 
the  University  who  were  eager  to  ex- 
press their  support.  We  call  ourselves 
the  Committee  for  Alternatives  because 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  there  are 
alternatives  to  what  CUPE  has 
presented  to  the  staff. 

The  first,  most  obvious  and  most 
appealing  alternative  is  to  retain  the 
voluntary  and  somewhat  informal 
arrangement  which  has  worked  so  well 

Dallas 

meets  U of  T 

Professor  Micdl,  Sue-Ellen  andJ.R.:  or 
how  to  rescue  this  univei'sity. 

I heartily  agree  with  the  substance  of 
Professor  Andrew  Miall’s  Bulletin 
letter  of  March  7.  He  rightly  criticizes 
the  day-to-day  penny-pinching  that  goes 
on  alongside  “the  new,  the  exciting  and 
the  expensive”  megaprojects  that  are 
the  sweethearts  of  misguided,  empire- 
building administrators. 

In  an  earlier  letter  titled  “Haist’s 
message  needs  restating”  ( Bulletin , 
Jan.  25)  my  departmental  colleague,  Dr. 
Sonnenberg,  recalls  the  important  prin- 
ciple that  “the  reason  for  administration 
in  the  university  is  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  academic  staff.”  Such  facilitation, 
beyond  the  departmental  chair  level,  is 
an  almost  forgotten  experience  for  most 
of  us.  To  such  shameful  neglect  is  added 
the  aggravation  caused  by  the  “feast 
and  famine”  scenarios  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Miall. 

The  vast  majority  of  academics  at  this 
university  were  appointed  and  pro- 
moted on  the  basis  of  their  impressive 
achievements  and  future  promise.  In 
most  cases,  we  are  keeping  our  promise, 
but  no  one  seems  to  notice.  Our  admin- 
istrators, even  the  under-achievers  who 
escaped”  from  the  more  rigorous 
demands  of  scholarship,  persist  in 
behaving  as  though  they  must  somehow 
''escue  this  university  from  mediocrity 
by  means  of  self-generated  flashy 
megaprojects.  These,  like  the  infamous 
leaps  forward”  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  rarely  fulfill  their  promise, 
but  lower  morale  and  soak  up  resources 
that  would  have  been  better  used  for  the 
nurture  of  excellence  already  in  place. 

I’m  reminded  of  the  television  show 
Dallas,  in  which  no  matter  how  sexy, 
‘tffectionate,  or  achieving  Sue-Ellen 
be,  her  philandering  husband  J.R. 
continues  to  bestow  his  affections  and 
argesse  elsewhere! 

Sue-Ellen,  without  tenure,  is  fighting 
back.  Will  we? 

Daniel  H.  Osmond 
department  of  Physiology 


as  it  evolved  over  the  last  20  years.  We 
feel  satisfied  with  what  UTSA  has 
accomplished  and  trust  this  type  of  rela- 
tionship with  the  University  administra- 
tion can  continue  to  be  successful . The 
CUPE  1230  contract  at  the  library  is  all 
the  proof  we  need  that  certification 
under  CUPE  has  nothing  more  to  offer 
than  UTSA  — their  benefits  are  no 
better  than  ours.  In  fact,  if  we  certify, 
we  will  actually  lose  a lot  of  the  control 
and  individual  discretion  we  now  enjoy 
in  the  workplace  because  the  entire  rela- 
tionship will  be  formalized  under  the  law 
and  will  be  locked  into  the  contract 
between  CUPE  and  the  administration. 

The  second  alternative  would  see  a 
continuation  of  UTSA  by  those  who 
established  and  ran  the  association  for 
many  years  while  acknowledging  that 
one  faction  (who  in  more  recent  years 
has  taken  over  and  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted the  participation  of  a whole  new 
group  of  staff  who  were  not  previously 
active  in  UTSA)  may  want  to  break 
away  and  seek  certification.  There  may 
be  areas  of  the  University  where  cer- 
tification is  warranted  but  UTSA  has 
rejected  certification  many  times  over 
the  years.  We  do  not  accept  the  idea 
that  all  of  the  currently  uncertified  staff 
should  be  treated  as  one  unit  when  we 
do  not  share  the  same  work  environ- 
ment, type  of  work  or  point  of  view. 
Certification  under  a single  contract  is 
simply  not  appropriate  for  a group  as 
large  and  diverse  as  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  With  certification  as 
one  large  bargaining  unit  under  CUPE, 
the  “collegiality”  that  is  a cherished 
tradition  at  this  university  simply  would 
not  survive. 

The  third  alternative  focuses  on  the 
finality  of  certification  as  presented  by 
CUPE . Even  if  you  feel  that  you  favour 
certification,  are  you  absolutely  sure 
that  you  want  to  be  part  of  CUPE?  Did 
you  have  a reasonable  opportunity  to 
consider  alternatives  such  as  OPSEU  or 
the  establishment  of  our  own  internal 
University  of  Toronto  union?  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  members  of  UTSA  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  input  when 
CUPE  was  chosen  (or  CUPE  chose  us?). 
If  we  vote  in  favour  of  certification 
under  CUPE  then  the  issue  is  closed. 
There  is  no  appeal  — no  second-chance 
other  than-another  protracted  battle  for 
decertification . If  we  vote  against  cer- 
tification we  can  always  reconsider  at 
some  later  date. 

In  the  end  it  is  most  important  that 
each  and  every  member  of  staff  voice 
their  opinion  by  voting.  The  recent  cer- 
tification vote  at  Queen’s  University 
attracted  an  86  percent  turnout  of  elig- 
ible voters  — certification  was  defeated 
by  a large  margin  — but  most  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  staff 
participated  in  the  decision  and  can  feel 
comfortable  with  the  result. 

Betty  Isbistei',  Coordinator 
Wendy  Loat,  Coordinator 
Committee  for  Alternatives 


without  effective  employee  representa- 
tion. In  comparison,  no  other  kind  of 
group,  in  my  experience  as  a worker, 
member  and  organizer,  offers  more 
opportunities  for  democratic  choice  and 
participation,  on  all  levels  of  bargaining 
and  representation,  than  does  a union. 
Since  the  writers  also  pretend  to  repre- 
sent those  who  "prefer  promotion  by 
achievement  rather  than  by  seniority” 
let  me  add  that  during  a drive  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  most  vocal 
opponents  to  unionization  turn  out  to  be 
those  whom  other  workers  have  been 
carrying  all  along  and  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  now  currying  favour  with 
management  under  the  guise  of 
“loyalists.”  Employees  with  initiative 
and  a sense  of  self-worth  have  been  the 
backbone  of  the  union  movement,  not 
those  who  are  likely  to  develop  such  an 
opportune  affection  for  management 
and  consequently  shun  the  “common 
denominator.” 

In  what  way  the  unionization  of 
U of  T staff  would  be  detrimental  to 
students  remains  a mystery,  yet  the 
writers  trot  out  York  as  an  example  of 
the  bad  effects  of  unions.  Ask  the 
workers  at  York  how  they  feel  about 
their  new  contract,  which  includes  a 
new  dental  plan,  gender -free  language, 
pension  increases  and  staff  retraining 
programs,  as  well  as  a substantial  wage 
increase.  Ask  students  at  York  how 
they  feel  about  new  class  size  limits  and 
the  agreement  to  update  computer 
equipment  and  furnishings. 

Unions,  we  are  told,  foster  a “we 
versus  they”  mentality  (as  if  such  a 
thing  does  not  already  exist)  and  a 
climate  in  which  “special  favours”  can- 
not exist.  Without  speculating  on  what 
these  writers  might  anticipate  as  being 
“special  favours,”  it  is  obvious  that  they 
have  no  idea  of  how  unions  represent 
employees  either  in  grievances  or  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  should  be  added 
that  CUEW,  Local  2 (which  represents 


teaching  assistants  at  U of  T),  has  of 
late  experienced  a dearth  of  formal 
grievances  largely  because  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  grievance  committee  and 
individual  stewards  have  been  able  to 
form  constructive  working  relationships 
with  their  administrative  counterparts, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure itself  offers  ample  room  for  such 
adjustments. 

In  collective  bargaining  a strike  is 
always  a possibility,  though  CUEW, 
Local  2,  has  not  as  yet  found  it  an  "in- 
evitability." Yet  I would  suggest  that  if 
UTSA  members  find  that  the  substance 
of  their  current  bargaining  position  has 
been  one  of  “backing  down,”  as  the 
writers  admit,  then  it  is  indeed  time 
they  had  a real  alternative;  this  is  what 
certification  means.  As  for  choice,  by 
opting  for  certification,  UTSA  workers 
are  choosing  now  to  have  a voice  in  their 
future  dealings  with  the  administration. 

Tom  Orman 
Liaison  Officer 

Canadian  Union  of  Educational 

Workers,  Local  2 


Notice 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the 
letters  published  in  the  Bulletin 
regarding  the  organizing  campaign 
currently  being  conducted  by  a 
trade  union  are  those  of  the  in- 
dividual signatories  and  are  not 
those  of  the  Bulletin  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  its  management  unless 
specifically  indicated.  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  Ontario  provides 
that  every  person  is  free  to  join  a 
trade  union  of  one’s  choice  and  to 
participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 


YOUTH  VENTURE  CAP1TAE 


Young  people  who 
may  qualify  are  those 
who  are: 

• between  18  and  24  and 
not  attending  school 
full-time  or 


*7,500 

Interest-Free 
Loan  To 
Start  Your 
Own  Business 

• between  25  and  29  and  are 
recent  graduates  from  a post- 
secondary school  or  have  received 
a trade  certificate  in  the  past  year. 


Get  down  to  business, 
call  (free): 

THE  YOUTH  HOTLINE  1-800-387-0777 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Skills  Develop- 
ment in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  Ministry  ol 

participating  Chambers  of  Commerce  (Wl  Skills  Oevelopmeni 
and  Boards  of  Trade  SK  j*“9 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  wonts  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  wont.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland,  Department 
of  Communications,  45  Willcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1A1.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Toronto’s  lovely  Beach  area; 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  - Metro  & Area 

Beach:  Fully  furnished,  3-4  bed- 
room, spectacular  living-room,  den, 
3-bathroom  home  backing  on  quiet 
park  and  the  lake.  Walk  to  schools, 
shopping,  TTC.  Available  August 
1988  for  one  year.  52,400  a month 
and  utilities  References.  691-3944/ 
978-5841. 

Comfortable  house,  two  bedrooms 
with  study,  fully  furnished,  laundry, 
patio/garden,  on  quiet  street  near 
subway,  shopping,  restaurants. 
Broadview/  Danforlh,  suit  couple. 
Available  September,  1988  to  June, 
1989.  $1, 200/month  plus  utilities. 

C.  Gatchell,  38  Eastmount  Ave. 
463-2408.  References  requested. 
Sabbatical  Rental.  Robert  St.  and 
Sussex.  1 block  from  campus.  Pro- 
fessor’s 2-storey.  2-bedroom 
renovated  Victorian  home.  Fur- 
nished or  unfurnished.  Modern 
kitchen  and  bath.  5 appliances. 
Parking.  SI  ,300/month,  utilities  in- 
cluded. May  1, 1988  -August  31, 
1989.  929-9092. 

Bloor/St.  George  new  luxury  condo, 
1-bedroom  + solarium,  6 appli- 
ances, central  air,  24-hour  security, 
steps  to  subway,  U of  T,  Yorkville, 
51,200  inclusive.  References.  Call 
489-7961  evenings. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair  - Comfortable, 
fully  furnished  home,  2 bedrooms 
(or  1 plus  study),  quiet  street,  deck 
and  backyard,  park  nearby,  close  to 
TTC.  May  1 to  Oct.  31  or  up  to 
December  15, 1988.  51,300  + (in- 
cludes cleaning  lady).  657-8288. 
Central  — Hillcrest  Park.  August 
1988  to  March  1989,  flexible.  Fur- 
nished, spacious,  central  plan 
4-bedroom,  2-bathroom  house. 
Fireplace,  stained  glass,  gumwood, 
broadloom,  5 appliances,  solarium, 
walk-out  to  large  garden,  parking, 
lovable  cat.  51.800  +.  Evenings 
656-7775. 

House  tor  rent:  July  2nd  — August 
22nd.  Completely  furnished,  three 
bedrooms,  suit  couple  or  small 
family.  One  mile  from  downtown 
campus.  Parking,  51,000  per 
month.  (416)  536-5542,  evenings. 
Furnished  one-bedroom  penthouse 
apartment,  months  of  July  and 
August.  Recreational  facilities. 
Located  in  Old  Pickering  Village.  15 
minutes  drive  to  Scarborough  Col- 
lege. S950  per  month.  References 
required.  Phone  Diana  427-0720. 
July  and  August  rental.  Large  Vic- 
torian, newly  renovated,  fully  fur- 
nished house  in  High  Park  area.  3 
bedrooms;  large  study;  two  bath- 
rooms and  sauna;  4 appliances; 
large  treed,  fenced-in  backyard. 
Close  to  TTC.  Rent  51,000  per 
month  for  responsible  tenants.  Con- 
tact 978-5030  or  769-7606. 
Cabbagetown:  fully  furnished  8- 
room  house  on  Wellesley  Park,  cen- 
tral air.  deck,  fireplace,  piano,  park- 
ing. 10  minutes  to  U of  T.  June  1, 
1988  to  August  31,  1989  (dates 
negotiable).  51,800+.  (416) 
925-5270. 

St.  Clements  near  Avenue  Rd., 

spacious  two-bedroom  house,  park- 
ing, garden,  available  July  1st  to 
September  1st,  1988.  Quiet  couple 
preferred,  no  smokers,  pets.  SI ,700 
per  month  + utilities;  references. 
Call  483-3367  evenings. 
Broadview/  Danlorth,  Edwardian 
townhouse.  unfurnished,  fireplace, 
deck,  garden,  garage,  3 bedrooms, 
2 4-pc.  baths,  family  room,  4 appli- 
ances, non-smokers  only.  Available 
May  1 S1,400/month+,  near  sub- 
way. Evenings  463-8452. 


3-bedroom  plus  office;  modern 
open  concept  kitchen,  five  ap- 
pliances, plus  jacuzzi;  otherwise  un- 
furnished; large  treed  yard, 
garage/ parking,  good  basement; 
fireplaces,  sun-room.  Close  to 
beach,  indoor/outdoor  swimming 
poolsAennis,  shopping.  Easy  public 
transportation  to  campus.  Available 
April  15,  SI, 500  plus  utilities. 
References.  Call  Bill  at  690-9688. 

For  rent  at  High  Park  subway: 
lovely,  quiet  condominium  apart- 
ment. 2 bedrooms  + den,  fully  fur- 
nished. 5 appliances,  3 balconies, 
airconditioned;  SI, 750  per  month 
(includes  utilities,  cable  TV,  park- 
ing). Available  June  1st.  Phone 
767-8804. 

House  for  rent  - Short-term  July 
& August  1988.  Close  to  University 
of  Toronto  on  subway  line.  (Broad- 
view/ Danforth  area.)  4-bedroom 
home.  Large  live-in  kitchen.  Fenced 
backyard  with  deck.  Suit  family. 

SI  ,200  per  month  plus  utilities.  Call: 
Jan  421-3127 

Furnished  1-bedroom  + studio 
condo.  Ideal  for  couple,  non- 
smokers  preferred.  5 appliances, 
airconditioned,  all  amenities. 
5-minute  walk  to  campus  and  sub- 
way. May  15  to  August  15 
(negotiable).  Rent  51,100  (includes 
utilities).  925-0219. 

Bathurst-Dundas  — lovely  reno- 
vated Victorian  row  house  in  quaint 
cul-de-sac;  open-concept  living/ 
dining,  2 bedrooms  and  study, 
secluded  patio/ garden.  2 bath- 
rooms, rec.  rodm,  laundry,  close  to 
shopping,  swimming  pool,  TTC. 
Available  mid-May.  51,450+Anonth. 
References,  869-1701. 

Furnished  home  for  rent.  Lovely 
3-bedroom,  house  in  Moore  Park 
(St.  Clair  and  Mount  Pleasant). 
Available  from  July  1. 1988  to  June 
30, 1989.  Very  convenient  to  public 
transportation  and  to  University. 
Excellent  neighbourhood  schools. 
For  further  details  call  — 252-5571 
ext.  3241  (days);  482-4323 
(evenings). 

Summer  Rental  — May  28  to 
August  27.  Spacious  4-bedroom 
house  on  quiet  street  close  to 
shops,  park,  subway.  Furnished. 
Sundeck  and  walk-out  patio.  Non- 
smokers  preferred.  References. 
51,300/  month,  utilities  included. 
Call  445-3924 

Adjacent  Wychwood  Park.  Lovely 
view,  3+  bedrooms,  2 baths,  2 
fireplaces,  library,  recreation  room. 
Great  for  entertaining  and  family  liv- 
ing, eat-in  kitchen,  walk-out  to  deck, 

5 appliances,  quiet  street.  Available 
May  1,  1988  for  6 months, 
52,500+/month.  536-4138. 

House  for  rent.  Spacious  three- 
level,  three-bedroom  at  Bathurst 
and  St.  Clair.  Deck,  backyard  and 
garage.  Close  to  subway  and  shop- 
ping. Partially  furnished.  April  to 
September  1st.  51, 200/month  in- 
cluding utilities.  (416)  653-7818. 

Downtown.  Beautiful,  bright 

two-bedroom,  two-bathrcom  apart- 
ment. In  new  building  near  O'Keefe 
Centre.  Available  April  1st  or 
negotiable.  Includes  5 appliances 
plus  microwave,  swimming  pool, 
sauna,  indoor  parking,  etc.  51350/ 
month.  367-4337. 

Luxury  - Central,  subway,  close  to 
U of  T,  fully  furnished,  2-storey, 
1-bedroom  plus,  lower  duplex.  Newly 
renovated,  unique  design.  Central 
airconditioning,  fireplace,  piano, 
deck/patio/garden.  One  year  from 
July / 88.  51,350  + utilities. 
532-6306. 


Annex  — Madison  Ave.  Newly 
renovated  Victorian  4-plex:  large, 
bright  2-bedroom  basement  apart- 
ment with  high  ceilings  & very  large 
3rd-floor  2-bedroom  with  private 
deck.  New  kitchens  and  baths,  laun- 
dry facilities,  yard.  Private.  April  1 
& May  1.  51.175  up.  References. 
323-0040. 

Triplex  for  rent.  West  end  - trendy 
area.  Brand  new,  fabulous,  super 
clean  Victorian  renovation.  New  ap- 
pliances — ceramics.  One-bedroom 
— walk-out  — S700+.  Two-bed- 
room — 5900.  Two-bedroom  — 
cedar  deck  51,100+.  Steps  to  direct 
route  TTC.  Immediate  possession. 
588-0141. 

A beautiful  lower  duplex. 

Maplewood  Ave.  near  Bathurst  & St. 
Clair.  2 bedrooms  + sun-room, 
working  fireplace,  broadloom, 
original  wood  trim,  interesting  archi- 
tectural detail,  4 appliances,  garage, 
garden.  51,250  - MacDonald. 
232-0478  days,  922-0158  after 
6 p.m. 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T.  Bloor- 
Spadina.  Fully  furnished  luxury 
architect  renovated  6-room  Vic- 
torian house,  2-bedroom  + study. 

2 levels.  5 appliances,  laundry, 
deck,  2 baths,  parking.  No  pets, 
non-smoker,  suit  professional 
couple,  sabbatical  Sept.  1,  1988- 
July  31,  1989.  51,500/ month  + 
utilities.  References.  Call  Frank  (0) 
978-3313,  (H)  962-9788. 

Renovated  house,  available  from 
early  April  through  to  June  30,  three 
bedrooms,  Scarborough  Bluffs, 
large  lot,  rent  negotiable.  463-1255, 
leave  message. 

For  rent  — Cabbagetown 

townhouse.  3 bedrooms;  IV2  bath- 
rooms; basement  has  finished 
room  and  laundry;  secluded  patio 
garden;  one-car  garage.  51.650  + 
utilities.  Available  mid-May.  Tel. 
925-4018. 

Visiting  faculty  rental.  Condo, 
downtown  Toronto.  1-bedroom/den/ 
solarium.  Furnished.  Available  June 

1 — September  1,  1988  (May  1st 
negotiable).  51,200  per  month. 
488-8605  (leave  message). 

Faculty  accommodation:  August  1, 
1988.  Available  for  long  lease:  Oriole 
Parkway,  unfurnished,  upper 
duplex,  3 bedrooms,  2 baths, 
panelled  dining-room,  huge  living- 
room  with  fireplace,  deck/parking. 
51,800  plus  utilities.  Call  488-8605. 
High  Park,  furnished  apartment  for 
rent.  July  1, 1988  to  July  31, 1989. 

2 bedrooms,  living-/ dining-room, 
sun-room,  deck,  garden  use.  Close 
to  shopping,  TTC,  schools.  Washing 
machine.  5990/month.  532-0166. 
For  rent.  Brunswick-Harbord  fully 
renovated  3-bedroom  Victorian 
house.  Walking  distance  to  U of  T. 
May  1.  691-5228,  783-8039. 
Professor’s  house  for  rent.  August 
1. 1988  to  July  31. 1989.  Five  bed- 
rooms. Three  bath  Furnished  and 
fully  equipped.  Five  minutes  from 
U of  T.  52,000  per  month  plus 
utilities.  Call  evenings  533-1596. 
High  Park  old  world  charm. 
Two-bedroom  apartment  situated  in 
a large  house  converted  into  a five- 
plex,  medium  size,  20  x 30'  deck, 
newly  renovated,  some  broadloom, 
parking,  garage,  laundry,  cable. 
April  1st.  51,085+.  233-6549. 
House  for  rent  May  1st.  Near  Scar- 
borough College.  Suit  professor. 
Clean,  freshly  painted,  3-bedroom 
detached  brick  bungalow  with 
private  entrance  to  2-bedroom 
basement  apartment.  Fireplace, 
large  lot,  ample  parking,  quiet 
neighbourhood.  Reasonable. 
284-7871. 

June  23  — August  19.  Fully  fur- 
nished professor's  house  in  Cab- 
bagetown 4 bedrooms.  Private 
parking.  Pay-TV.  51.250  + utilities. 
928-2913  evenings. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Required 

Short-term  — late  April  to  end  May. 
dates  flexible.  Furnished  lor  new 
faculty  member,  wife  and  small 
child.  No  pets,  non-smokers. 
Richard  Lockhart  978-4594. 


Downtown  Bed  & Breakfast  bed- 
rooms needed  for  upcoming  tourist 
season.  Homes  must  be  comfort- 
able. clean,  friendly,  non-smoking 
and  R2  or  R3  zoning.  Double  rate  is 
550  nightly  and  single  rate  is  540. 
Guests  are  screened  to  assure  your 
privacy.  Work  when  you  like  through 
established  agency.  Six  month 
season  begins  April  1/88.  Contact 
Susan  Oppenheim  — 598-4562. 
Academic  couple,  non-smokers , 
seeking  furnished  house  or  apart- 
ment for  August  to  December  1988. 
Prefer  Annex  or  Danforlh,  but  will 
consider  anything  reasonably  cen- 
tral and  close  to  subway.  Phone 
Peter  Smollett,  963-8286. 

U of  T Professor  and  wjfe  require 
quiet,  clean,  2-  or  3-bedroom,  fur- 
nished, apartment  or  house,  within 
30  minutes  public  transport  U of  T, 
from  summer  1988  (minimum  one 
year).  Non-smokers,  no  pets,  will 
take  excellent  care.  Maximum  rent 
51,200.  483-1018  or  978-7774. 

U of  T Professor  and  spouse,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  will  take  excellent 
care  of  your  house  in  return  for 
modest  rent,  summer  1988  to  1989. 
Loving  care  of  your  plants,  yard, 
maintenance,  etc.;  you  will  find  your 
house  as  you  left  it!  Best  references. 
Call  Nancy  255-4491  extension  322. 
Young  academic,  non-smoker, 
seeks  short-term  rental  or  up  to  one 
year,  preferably  near  U of  T. 
Preferably  Victorian  upper  duplex. 
Flexible  starting  time,  Spring  1988. 
(S.U.N.Y.  Buffalo)  (716)  884-2941 
(collect).  Dr.  Barbara  Feldman. 
Another  leap  year  — another 
miracle?  In  1984  you  found  a lovely 
3rd-floor  flat  in  a true  Annex  home 
to  greet  my  English  wife  arriving 
from  the  Georgian  town  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells.  Confound  the 
pessimists.  Find  another  flat  for 
recommended  "prime  tenants’’ 
whose  landlord  finally  succumbed 
to  an  investor’s  offer  he  couldn't 
refuse.  Call  Art  Ferri  at  922-8018  any 
time. 

Colorado  College  professor  needs 
accommodation  for  3 adults  and 
small,  well  trained  dog,  approx. 
October  1 through  December  15, 
1988.  One  bedroom  sufficient  if 
couch  also  available.  Please  contact 
Douglas  Fox,  Dept,  of  Religion,  Col- 
orado College,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO.  U.S.A.  80907. 

U of  T scientist  with  3 teenagers 
seeks  summer  accommodation 
May  1 to  July  31.  Furnished  or  un- 
furnished. Metro  North  between 
Lawrence  and  Steeles,  Yonge  and 
Don  Mills  preferred,  not  mandatory. 
441-3422  evenings. 

Visiting  professor  from  Israel 
wishes  to  rent  house  or  apartment 
(furnished,  two  bedrooms)  for 
academic  year  1988-1989,  starting 
September  1;  exchange  arrange- 
ment possible.  Reply  to  Prof.  A. 
Jacobs  (Physics,  978-8633)  after 
March  28  or  to  Prof.  C.G.  Kuper 
(Technion-lsrael  Institute  of 
Technology,  Haifa  32000;  e-mail: 
PHR12CK@TECHNION.BITNET). 
Professor  from  Cambridge  requires 
a 2-  or  3-bedroom  furnished  apart- 
ment or  house  from  mid-April  to 
mid-June.  Prefer  location  close  to 
University  or  subway  line.  Please 
contact:  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  (CITA)  dur- 
ing business  hours  at  978  6879. 
Postgraduate  student  will  be  on 
research  trip  in  Toronto.  Interested 
in  renting  a (small)  apartment 
between  May  12  — June  25.  Apart- 
ment swapping  possible.  Contact: 
Hilde  Staels,  University  of  Antwerp, 
Prinsstraat  13,  2000  Antwerp, 
Belgium. 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 


Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Available 
August  1988  to  May  1989, 
townhouse,  furnished,  parking.  3 
bedrooms  (or  two  plus  two  studies), 
beside  park.  $600ffrnonth  + utilities. 
References.  P.O.  Box  4375,  Regina 
S4P  3W7,  phone  (306)  525-1179. 


Summer  Rental:  Furnished  century 
home  on  100  rolling  acres.  Pond, 
bush,  close  to  shopping.  1 hour 
from  Toronto.  4 bedrooms,  study, 
sunspace,  all  amenities. 
Reasonable.  Available  July  & 
August.  1-729-2010. 


Accommodation 

Shared/Exchanges 

House  to  share  Danforth/  Broad- 
view. Transit.  Large,  quality  renova- 
tion; smoke-  and  pet-free;  bed- 
room/office with  private  deck  over 
backyard,  newly  furnished.  Ideal  for 
male  or  female  professor.  Consider- 
ate and  organized  housemate 
wanted.  Share  entire  house  5450  in- 
cludes cleaning.  Ken  Shepard  Ph.D. 
463-0423. 

Riverdaie  area.  Professional 
woman,  30s,  wants  to  share  charm- 
ing renovated  house  with  same.  Two 
rooms  exclusively  yours:  large  bed- 
room + study  (or  bedroom  + 
private  living  space).  Share  rest  of 
house.  6 appliances,  airconditioned. 
deck,  parking.  Steps  to  College/ 
Gerrard  streetcar.  5700  inclusive. 
April  15.  964-7716. 

Apartment  to  share.  2-storey, 
2-bedroom  plus  study.  Non-smoking 
professional.  Very  close  to  U of  T 
and  hospitals.  First  and  last,  5450 
plus  half  utilities.  736-5107  x 2431 
office  hours. 

British  professor  visiting  University 
of  Toronto  July  '88  — January  '89 
wishes  to  exchange  attractive  Birm- 
ingham townhouse  for  apartment/ 
house  in  Toronto.  University  office 
and  car  also  available.  Phone 
927-9981. 

Apartment  swap/  sublet.  Large, 
wonderful,  one-bedroom  furnished 
apartment,  Toronto,  Summerhill 
subway.  May  1 — October  31, 1988 
(timing  flexible).  Swap  for  space  in 
London,  England,  or  51 ,300/month 
sublet.  References.  Ann  Wall  (416) 
363-5444  or  924-6946. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Aix-en-Provence,  South  of  France. 
A 3-bedroom  house  (furnished)  in 
the  picturesque  village  of 
Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix. 
Available  August  1988  — August 
1989. 5450/month  + utilities.  Beth. 
533-8844  (after  8 p.m.)  or  978-7458 
(days). 

ITALY  — Elegant  contemporary  villa 
on  Colli  Euganei,  18  kms.  from 
Padua,  56  from  Venice.  Secluded 
but  not  isolated,  beautiful  view,  up 
to  5 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  5 
appliances.  Available  any  time. 
924-7958  after  6 p.m.  or  weekends. 
ITALY  — Elegantly  furnished  4-bed- 
room apartment  in  central  Florence. 
Situated  on  three  top  floors  of 
Renaissance  palace,  completely 
renovated.  Beautiful  view  over  city, 
2 bathrooms,  5 appliances. 
Available  August  1988.  924-7958 
after  6 p.m.  or  weekends. 


Vacation/Leisure 


CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA.  3-bed- 
room home.  Close  to  beaches, 
lennis  and  golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 
families.  US  5300/  week  April- 
November,  US  5350/  week 
December-March,  extended  rates 
on  request.  Call  Denise  at  534-1772 
or  751-9892. 

SOUTH-WEST  FRANCE.  Come  to 
discover  the  Cognac  area,  between 
Loire  Valley  and  Bordeaux.  Eager  to 
welcome  visitors  throughout  year  in 
fully  equipped/furnished  corsage  in 
sunny  garden.  Write:  Beatrice  Huort 
— Domaine  Rigoleirie  — 16100 
Louzac  — Cognac. 


Secretarial 


Typing  of  books,  theses,  articles  by 
university  graduate.  Six  years'  ex- 
perience typing  lengthy  university 
documents  in  most  disciplines.  Ex- 
cellent work;  brief  turnaround.  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  51.50  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Pamela, 
925-4967  St.  George. 


ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING.  Near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Transcrip! 
tion.  and  Persuasive  Resumes 
Superior  print  quality  (not  <j0, 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306 
968-6327. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  sen 
vice.  Cail  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects 
WORDWRIGHT  PROCESSING,  in- 
telligent and  accurate  letter  quality 
word  processing  and  editing  by  a 
BA  in  English  Literature.  Experi- 
enced editor;  speedy  typist;  fast 
turnaround;  specializing  in 
manuscripts  and  graduate  essays. 
Reasonable  rates.  466-6298. 


Miscellaneous 


Your  Own  Credit  Union.  If  you  are 
employed  by  the  U of  T you  can  join 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  Credit 
Union  (Unicoll).  For  further  informa- 
tion call  978-5505  and  ask  for  the 
member  services  department. 
PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  56.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 8/W  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only).  595-4084. 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appointment 
necessary. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Workshops  forming  with  "accent" 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  third  year.  Over  200 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  8.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 
SINGLES  GROUP.  The  purpose  ol 
High  Society  is  to  provide  a social 
base  for  college  and  univer- 
sity-educated men  and  women. 
Functions  are  held  bi-monthly,  and 
consist  of  parties  and  similar  inter- 
est groups.  High  Society  633-8908 

Harmony  Temporary  Personnel 
Services  requires  dependable 
people  for  short  and  long-term  posi- 
tions. Exciting  job  opportunities  are 
presently  available.  We  have 
clerical/  receptionist,  secretarial, 
administrative,  wordprocessing 
positions  available.  Interviews 
available  after  5 p.m.  Call  Diane  or 
Lori  at  466-1100. 

Collegia!  romance  sought  by 
woman  academic,  divorced,  late 
thirties.  Enjoys  dance,  classical 
music,  sailing,  home  life.  Childless, 
children  welcomed.  Write  P.O.  Box 
346,  Campbellville,  Ont.  LOP  1B0 
CARTOGRAPHIC  DESIGN/ 
DRAFTING  SERVICE.  Production  ol 
maps/graphics  (black  & white,  col- 
our) for  papers,  reports,  theses,  and 
slides  for  presentations.  Attending 
a conference,  will  create  your  poster 
display.  Will  accept  work  with  a 
RUSH  deadline.  S.  Halliday.  B.Sc , 
M.Sc.  Tel:  535-6878 
Secure  garage  required  for  full- 
sized  American  car.  Must  be  ac- 
cessible at  all  times.  Preferably 
downtown,  (but).  Call  Doug 
921-0574  (evenings),  595-4912 
(days). 

Going  on  Sabbatical,  let  us  handle 
your  home  or  investment  property 
J.R.  Management,  651-4690. 
Licensed  day-care  spots  available 
for  toddlers  (ages  18  months-2-5 
years)  in  Lawrence-Yonge  area.  Pad- 
time  and  full-time.  Home  environ- 
ment. Call  Sonia  at  481-8900, 
860-1083  (evenings). 

To  All  My  Friends  at  the  University 
whom  I have  met  during  my  time 
here  — i will  miss  you  and  wish  you 

all  the  best!  Nancy  Beatlie-Miszuk 
Wanted:  bicycle  built  for  two.  Adi*11 
size,  must  be  in  good  working  com 
dition.  Tel.  925-4018. 

Parking  space  for  rent,  off-stm®*' 
V2  block  from  Koffler  Centre. 
month.  Prof.  Lynch.  978-3190 
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